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Your Kiwanis Club 


Can do a great good by inaugurat- 
ing a public playground as many 
other clubs are doing. 


One or more of these playgrounds out- 
fitted with FUN-FUL apparatus will 
be a perpetual pleasure and a lasting 
memorial to a group of gentlemen 
whose sincere thoughts and efforts were 
directed towards the betterment of con- 
ditions for children. 

This company has devoted 20 years to 
the manufacture of children’s health- 
giving outdoor goods and stands ready 
to assist any Kiwanis Club with a play- 
ground project. 

Our many years’ experience is available 
without obligation to you. 





Our new Catalog ready 


May we send il? 





HILL-STANDARD CO. 
ANDERSON INDIANA 






































Can You Explain... 


What Kiwanis is to the inquisitive or curious? 
Can you tell why it is international? Do you 
know just how much has been accomplished by 
the organizaticn in an international way? Would 
you be able to give an adequate reply to, say, a 
business man from Paris, if he should ask why 
you support an organization of this type? 


Yes! 


You can and could if you were to read a copy of 
the Proceedings of the Atlanta Convention, for 
it contains full stenographic reports of Addresses, 
Reports of Committees, Business Sessions, 
Discussions, Resolutions, Constitution, Standard 
By-Laws, List of Officers, Committees, etc. 


Send your Order to 


THE KIWANIS CLUB INTERNATIONAL 
164 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
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FOREWORD 


| 

Probably the most important single activity in which Kiwanis en- | 
gages below the Canadian line, is the celebration of Constitution Week. | 
This year it falls in the week of September 16-22. Certainly the 
present day political and industrial conditions, both nationally and 
internationally, mark significantly the foresight of those KIWANIANS | 
who proposed our attention to the attitude of the American people to I} 
the greatest governmental instrument in the world. And so we 
| ask your attention to Dr. Vosburgh’s article on page 12, which deals 
with the subject directly, and to the article by Mr. Glenn Frank, | | 
Editor of the Century Magazine, who deals with the international 


situation, || 
HE Epirtors. | 



































































and OTHER FAVORS 
to make your 
social celebra- 
tions gay and 
joyful— 


Hat assortments for men and 
women, including Kiwanis 
emblem @ $5.00 per hd. 
A better grade assortment @ 
$10.00 per hd. 
A very good —— @ $15.00 
per 
Noisemaker assortments @ $5.00 
$6.00 and $7.50 per hd. 
Fancy Dance or Cotillon favors for 
men or women, $7.50 per hd. up. 
Serpentine @ 40c per hd. rolls. 
Confetti in glassine bags @ $2.50 
per hd. 
We carry a full line of St. Valentine, 
Washington’s Birthday and St. Patrick’e 


Day favors, all of which are illustrated in 
our circular No. 59, sert upon request. 


We Are Manufacturers 


VAN HOUSEN'S FAVOR CO. inc. 
81 WEST LAKE ST. CHICAGO 















Kiwanis Dinners and 
Meetings 


Display your charts, maps, pictures and decora 
tions without marring wood-work or walls, by using 


Moore Push - Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Sold by hardware, stationery, 10 
drug and photo supply stores ic Bkt. 
An Attendance Chart for Secretaries mailed for 4c in stam 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SHORTHAND 
ROY E. FULLER SHORTHAN 
Suite 1301, 109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Phones: State 5806-5807-5808 
Organized for Five-Minute Transcript Deliv- 
ery. One Page to Thousands Daily Anywhere! 
DEPOSITIONS. COURT PROCEEDINGS 


Committees 


CONVENTIONS 
CONFERENCES — MEETINGS, 


Hearing Reem Subpoena Service 

Notaries Public] Didegregh Heulbment 
Reference (by permission) Kiwanis Internatior~! 
We have reported Kiwanis International Censen- 
tions and Conferences for years. 

Member Chieage Kiwanie Club, Chicage Associa- 
ten of Commerce, Chicage Reporters, Natienal 
Sherthand Reporters Association. 























IN MONTREAL 
The Kiwanis Club Meets on Thursday, at 12-30 at 


£Hindsor 


GN DOMINION SQUARE COMINION SQUARE 














GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Hotel Pantlind 


Curcyene. $2.00 u » without noth, and 
$2.50 up with bath, per day 


FRED Z. PANTLIND, Manager 
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Woven Badges 


Suitable for all occasions, Ladies’ plahn. eatin. conferences, 
etc., etc. One club writes us “The badge was a hit. The 
design was pleasing and they gave our dinner the little finish- 
ing touch which so helps to make an affair a success.”’ 


Why not put the “finishing touch” to your next affair. 
Samples and prices sent on request. 


Orders Filled in Two Weeks 
J. & J. CASH INC. 


15th Street, South Norwalk, Conn. 


Don’t travel without having your linen marked with 
“Cash’s Woven Name”’ 
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IN addition to Sine ae cool weather and 
beautiful nat surroundings, Battle 
Creek offers many advantages that are logi- 
cally its own. 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium arranges for 
each guest a careful vacation p m—it is 
not haphazard, but planned for each day with 
real rest and health betterment in view. 

A bac 9 mer peta bill-ef-fare, exper- 
physical direction and the outdoor life, efficient 
medical service if ¢ desired, refined, eongenial 
eompanionship—these and other attrac- 
tive features make the Sanitarium ideal as a 
vacation retreat 

Come to Michigan this Summer—to Battle 

k—and ~ iL real “rest” vacation amid 

urroundings Wrreeistibly back to 
“the en life” — ae A week or s0 
spent at Battle Creek will be worth many 
weeks of idle amusement at a so-called summer 
resort. 


Vacation Booklet Free upon request 
Health Extension Bureau 


317 Good Health Building 
Battle Creek, - - « Michigan 
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Its pictures of what can come true, 

An expression that makes us all humble, 
Yet should cause a pride that can't stumble, 
Our cure for the past, our hope that can last, 
Is the ideal yet possible you. 


The sanest and best of strong thinking 

Will face facts that fools may be blinking. 

Strong courage can come best by drinking 

Ideals that hint what to do. 

With powers not yet fully exerted, 

With a God who has never deserted, 

You may turn bad to best if you meet the 
last test 

And treat right that possible you 


Has a high trust found you undeserving? 
Loyal love have you failed in conserving? 
Has your better self ceased in preserving 
Plain virtues much needed yet few? 
Have you acted before you reflected 





And done wrong where right was expected? 
Don't drop in disgrace, but quicken your 
pace, 
Try to catch that yet possible you. 
—Kiwanian Frank O. Wyatt, 
Colfax, Washington. 
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Wanted: A World Leader 


By Glenn Frank 
Editor of The Century Magazine 


It is common knowledge that many of our world’s greatest 
thinkers see us on the verge of either a new Dark Age or a 


Renaissance: 
of men? 
splendid thinker? 


BELIEVE that the one greatest question that 
underlies all others in the world today is: ‘‘Can 
Western Civilization Be Salvaged?”’ Are we 
headed toward a period of new Dark Ages or 
are we on the road to a new and greater Renaissance? 
For more than the lifetime of most of us, the chill winds 
of materialistic philosophy have been sweeping over us 
and the spirit fires of our civilization have been banked, 
if not burned out. The reaction from this period of 
materialism will be interesting, indeed, and is claiming 
the attention of the greatest thinkers of today. Some 
are solely pessimistic, while others display a spirit of 
optimism. 

The optimists try to keep 
away the realization of present 
conditions by very uncritical 
optimism. They just refuse to 
believe the signs of the times 
that are all around them. These 
optimists form one very real 
class in the civilized world 
today. 

There is another class that is 
directly opposite to them. They 
are the prophets of doom. 

There is still another group 
that we shall call for the pres- 
ent, the rationalists. This group 
looks the facts in the face and 
brings forward common, ordi- 
nary horse-sense to bear on the 
questions of the day. 

Professor George Santyana 
has said that the civilization of 
today is approaching one of the 
long winters that periodically 
overtakes it and that there is 
coming into the world a flood 
of barbarism, but he holds out 
a faint ray of hope, for he says 
that under the flood there will 
remain seeds that may in time 
bring forth wonderful things for 
world service. 

Students the world over ap- 





What will sway the balance? 
Do you agree with Mr. 





Mr. Glenn Frank 


Aman? A group 
Frank, a_ recognizedly 


preciate affairs as they now exist and everywhere men are 
wondering just what is to happen to civilization during 
the next twenty-five to fifty years. 

Before the World War, this western civilization of 
ours was at best only thinly veneered barbarism. During 
the generation before the World War a new paganism 
was born and fostered by the peoples of this earth. Pagan 
ideals were rife in our politics, industries and social life. 
These pagan ideals that rose up in the life of western 
civilization were made up of power, profit and pleasure. 
Politicians lived for power. The business world lived for 
profit, and the social world lived for pleasure. All the 
nations were alike in this, only 
some were more pronounced 
than others. The great trouble 
with the world was that it was 
professing Christianity and 
practicing paganism. Germany 
was more open with the practice 
of paganism than the rest of the 
western world and it was for 
this reason that the world was 
plunged into war. I fully be- 
lieve that future historians will 
place the responsibility for 
the World War on Germany, 
but it will be because of a deeper 
reason than has yet been dis- 
covered by the historians and 
thinkers of the world. It 
was not because of a mad 
Kaiser, but because of the new 
paganism. It came to a head 
first in Germany. A glimpse 
of the brutal face of the New 
Paganism, rearing its head over 
the fortresses on the Rhine, 
brought back to the civilized 
world all remnants of state and 
public pride and drove us out 
to make a last stand in defense 
of our so-called civilization. It 
was not because Germany was 
so much worse than the rest of 
the world. Germany was the 
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Sampson and the whole temple was 
rotten. 

America and the civilized nations 
of the world went into the war from 
a great sense of duty and believing 
that they were waging a great crusade, 
regardless of what Mr. Harvey may 
say. All the democracies that fought 
against Germany gave away all the 
old tolerance and took on a new 
intolerance. Civilization plunged into 
the war knowing that the new pagan- 
ism would de-spiritualize the world 
and leave it stark and cold. There 
was a time when politics and diplo- 
macy took on a new garb, and 
every person in this great country of 
ours went around looking for an op- 
portunity to give to or to fight for 
people they had never heard of before. 


_ A WHILE there was a 

genuine belief in the spiritualism 
of the crusade and it was during 
this time that the moral leadership 
of the world gravitated to Washing- 
ton, and there Woodrow Wilson 
banished, for a time, sinister diplo- 
macy and started on an honest quest 
of the Holy Grail. In those days 
everybody said that the war would 
regenerate the western world. Books 
were written on the subject, and 
the magazines for a time were full 
of the subject. But we came out 
of the conflict to president-baiting, 
and finally landed in the slump. 
Right here I wish to say that I con- 
sider our present foreign policy noth- 
ing short of treason to the human 
race. 

We are now facing the probable 
downfall of civilization, and latter- 
day literature reflects our sad condi- 
tion, for it is a literature full of 
despair. Some of the clearest and 
most alert minds of the race have 
reached the conclusion that civiliza- 
tion is headed straight toward a new 
Dark Age. It is my opinion that 
nothing can now save us except a 
vast spiritual renaissance. But this 
new birth, if it is to come, must 
be broader than the Reformation 
of Martin Luther. I will not pre- 
dict a renaissance, but I do say 
that it is needed to save us from 
the Dark Ages. 

All the necessary material for a 
renaissance is at hand, lying about, 
waiting for some great leader. 

Being more and more impressed 
by this literature of despair, I tried 
to analyze it. What is back of it? 
I found after considerable study of 
the situation that all the prophecies 
were inspired by one or more of 
five separate and distinct fears. 


ie FIRST of these fears is a 
I. Biological Fear; that is, a fear 
that the best blood of the race is 
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turning to water; that the white 
race is going down because of breed- 
ing from the least fit stock. I am 
not saying that this is right or wrong, 
I am just listing it. 

The second fear is a Psychological 
Fear; that is, the fear of the reaction 
of the crowd mind upon the individual 
thought of men. It is a fear that 
mass teaching and mass living will 
kill individualism. 

The third fear is Economic Fear; 
that is, that this machine civiliza- 
tion of ours will sooner or later com- 
mit suicide; that it will overreach 
its own resources and naturally perish. 

Fourth: There is an Administra- 
tive Fear. This is based on the 
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The literature of de- 

spair has gotten a 

strangle hold on the 

front pages of our 
press. 
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belief that the bigness of the world 
is too much of a job to be managed 
by anyone—that it will naturally 
break and go to pieces. 

Fifth: Moral Fear. You may 
call this moral fear anything that 
you wish. It is expressed in many 
ways, from the exclamations at the 
rolled stockings of the modern flap- 
pers to the extreme laxity that is 
evidenced throughout the civilized 
world. 

It does not matter what you read. 
If you look you will find leering over 
the shoulder of any of the modern 
writers one or more of these fears. 
I am not saying whether these fears 
are grounded or not, but I believe 
that every one of them is well- 
grounded, and I firmly believe that 
western civilization will go into the 
Dark Ages unless we remove these 
fears from their strongholds by sheer 
force of economic, social and political 
righteousness. I do not know the 
solution for the problem, but I can 
voice my belief that side by side 
with this literature of despair is a 
literature of hope that points out 
the way to shut the door of a 
Dark Age. 

I somewhat hesitate to put myself 
in the class of the optimists, for they 
are for the most part but male 
Pollyannas—professional optimists— 
who think that they can stay the 
tide of destruction by simply sitting 
calmly by and chanting: “Day by 





day in every way the world is getting 
better and better,” There is no way 
of placing ourselves in ideal condi- 
tions by practicing a Peter Pan 
spirit. 

It is true that the literature of hope 
has had but little publicity, for the 
literature of despair has gotten a 
strangle hold on the front pages of 
our press. It is hard to understand, 
but it is always easier to get into 
headlines with dark and pessimistic 
preaching than by hopeful talk. 
The people of the nation are in a 
state of nervous anxiety. There are 
many people in the world who go 
about the daily walks of life trying to 
find something to be worried about, 
and when they have found that 
something they go to bed at night 
breathing a thankful prayer that 
they have found something to keep 
them awake. Such people have an 
enormous capacity for worrying, 
They form a class in which this 
floating anxiety finds ready victims. 
The real reason why this literature 
of despair receives the most attention 
is that it is “get-at-able,’’ while the 
literature of hope has hardly an 
optimistic conclusion in it. 


ET US look into this literature of 
hope. There are writers and 
writers who have filled many volumes. 
In some of these volumes there is a 
paragraph, or perhaps a page, that 
contains an idea that will help in 
building up the library of the litera- 
ture of Hope. Let us look for the 
raw material for optimism. Take the 
works of John Dewey, for example. - 
He has probably written fifteen 
volumes. Let us go over his writings 
carefully and select therefrom the 
one or two ideas that are really 
valuable. Perhaps they are on one 
page. We tear out this page and 
place it on our shelf. Then let us 
take a fine-tooth comb and go 
through all of modern biology. We 
may get one or two ideas from it. 
Let us place them on the shelf. Then 
with our comb still in use we go 
through psychology and all the sci- 
ences, modern philosophy, etc.; then 
we will go to our big business men. 
I mean this in two ways. There are 
big business men and big business 
men. I mean both. Let us rifle 
their brains and perhaps we will 
get one or two real ideas. These also 
go on the shelf. Then we will have 
to discard the fine-tooth comb and 
get a microscope and search out the 
one or, possibly two, statesmen left 
in the world and get from them one 
or, possibly two, real political ideas. 
Then by ceaseless work and prayer 
we must look for the spiritual mean- 
ing of all of our ideas. Here then on 
our shelf we have the raw material 








for the reformation, if we have 
sense enough to use it. 

Our civilization before the World 
War may be compared to an old 
house upon a lot. The structure was 
rickety and almost ready to fall 
down. The storm of the war prac- 
tically destroyed it. There was 
very little of it left. After the storm 
the prophets of despair came along 
and not only tore the rest of it down, 
but in searching for the ruins of that 
which once had been, excavated a 
good portion of the otherwise vacant 
lot. By this excavation they have 
made ready for the new structure. 
They brought ideas with them and 
left them scattered about on the lot. 
These ideas are the material for the 
new structure and they are there, 
only awaiting the coming of the brick- 
layers, the laborers and the carpen- 
ters. The world awaits a leader with 
vision to recognize the material and 
wisdom enough to use it. 

Naturally some of you are now 
asking yourselves, ““‘What are some 
of the ideas?” You are perfectly 
safe in asking me, for I do not know. 

The whole job of preventing the 
new Dark Ages is the uncovering of 
ideas. The civilized world needs a 
great band of men to play Sherlock 
Holmes and then translate their 
findings. Such men as these will be 
the forerunners of the renaissance. 
In this trying time, every man must 
have the courage of his own indis- 
cretion and voice his opinions, for out 
of these opinions must the world be 
saved. 

While I would not put them up as 
guides for others, I would suggest 
seven ideas which are in my opinion 
in that pile of raw material that we 
have around us, and are in that col- 
lection on the shelf. These are seven 
rather general ideas, and are concep- 
tions that are probably in the minds 
of everybody. 

Here they are: 

First: Cultural Nationalism. I 
say cultural in contrast to political 
nationalism. Political nationalism 
has always carried us on to wars and 
revolutions. Nationalism must go 
or western civilization is doomed. 
By this I mean, the nationalism that 
we have known. Patriotism, as 
we have known it, must go. Please 
don’t misquote me as to saying that 
patriotism must be abolished—I say 
that patriotism, as we have known 
it, must go. The patriotism as we 
have known it has been loaded with 
hundreds of poisonous phrases, such 
as “one hundred per cent American- 
ism.’ God knows that we need one 
hundred per cent Americanism but 
not the kind that cuts us off from the 
rest of the world. The phrase, as it is 
often used, is but a smoke screen 
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behind which politicians have been 
working for their own gain. 

We should be one hundred per cent 
Americans in that we should be 
legitimately proud of our country and 
be ready to do all in our power for 
its upbuilding. In establishing this 
Cultural Nationalism, the leader must 
not try to work against human nature. 
It is human nature to be patriotic 
and love our native land. It isin this 
that many would-be builders of 
Utopias have failed. They have 
created a land where they could not 
hire any ordinary man to live for a 
week. 

Second: Eccnomic International- 
ism. This is in contrast to political 
internationalism. This was tried by 
Woodrow Wilson and it failed. It 
failed because it was approached 
wrong end to. It was just as if a 
machine had been designed and set 
before the world for inspection. They 
were not ready for it, and the very 
sight of it started revolt. This plan 
of Mr. Wilson’s gave every gray- 
bearded and gray hoary-brained sena- 
tor in Congress a chance to display 
to the public his lack of foresight. 

Third: Rationalized Politics. By 
that, I mean fact as a basis. In the 
future, campaign managers must in- 
ject facts in the case into their cam- 
paigns. 

Fourth: The idea of a Democra- 
tized Industry. I would not turn 
over business to all the people con- 
nected with it. I am talking about a 
practical situation, where the idea 
of democracy in industry is gotten 
out of the field of theory into the 
practical. Before the days of the 
big industries there was a lot of free- 
dom, but there has gradually grown 
to be but two classes, the boss and 
the bossed. Big business naturally 
gravitated into an autocratic, cen- 
tralized control, but as the working 
men in industry gradually got less and 
less voice in industry, they got more 
and more in politics; therefore, the 
labor troubles were taken out of the 
factories and the shops and thrashed 
out in the nations at large. This 
taking of labor troubles out of the 
shops and into the national life of the 
countries of the world is being shown 
now in the various blocs that are 
appearing. In order to get along now, 
the boss of any establishment must 
be a statesman in his factory or a 
politician in Washington. One thing 
is certain, there cannot be autocracy 
in business and industry side by side 
with democracy in government. 

Democracy in business does not 
always result in good, for nothing 
can be run efficiently by a group of 
blockheads, and any democracy in 
industry that cuts down production 
and. profits is }worse for the employe 
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than autocracy. Nobody seems to 
have the proper key to this situation, 


as yet. ’ 
Fifth: The idea of Humanized 
Education. This means education 


that has gone past the pedantic 
scholarship. It is an education that 
will put the student in harmony with 
the outside world. 

Sixth: Socialized Religion. That 
is, a religion of a rediscovered Chris- 
tianity. It must be a religion that 
will substitute Jesus for so-called 
Christianity, a religion whose scheme 
of redemption covers business, poli- 
tics and industries as well as individ- 
uals. What is needed is a religion 
that will have the strength to revise 
the present Christianity and get it 
more in keeping with the teachings of 
Christ. 

Seventh: The idea of a well-bred 
race. By this, I mean Eugenics. I do 
not mean by that term, the breeding 
of a race in the cold-blooded process 
that is used on a stock farm, but I 
do mean that the parents of the world 
should have a deeper sense of moral 
and spiritual obligation that they owe 
to their children yet unborn. 


HESE are the main points I 

wish to bring out. Nobody 
knows whether the ideas that lie on 
the shelf will be used or not. At 
this moment civilization hangs in the 
balance. It is necessary for us to use 
the material that is on hand, for by 
our use of it we shall determine 
whether we shall have a renaissance 
or a new Dark Age. Some Luther 
may spring up that will start a 
reformation in some simple way. A 
great deal depends upon whether or 
not this leader comes forward. 

There are those who now say that 
it is old-fashioned to believe in a 
one-man leader. A_ distinguished 
student of Columbia College told me 
the other day that my views were all 
sound, except in the belief that a 
Luther or a Wesley will come forward. 
He stated that the knowledge of the 
world is now too great for one man 
to master, and such a leader would 
have to be a master of the world’s 
store of knowledge. 

“There may be a revival or a 
renaissance,” he said, ‘‘but there will 
be no Erasmus, no Luther or no 
Wesley.”’ This man preaches group 
leadership. I do not believe that the 
store of the world’s knowledge is so 
great. I believe that there is really 
only a very little that is worth while. 
We have allowed ourselves to become 
awed by the world’s knowledge. I 
believe it possible for one mind to 
know enough, but the man to accom- 
plish this job must be a sort of cross 
between Sir Francis Bacon and Billy 

(Continued on page 108.) 
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The Moral Code of a Kiwanian 


By W. H. H. Piatt, Past International Trustee, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


“The Kiwanis decalogue—the golden Rule in business, a Kiwanian's word inviolable 
in all things, means that profits shall not be unconscionable nor business practices dis- 
honest; that Kiwanis shall not be exploited for private gain or personal aggrandizement.”’ 
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The Golden Rule in Business, 


Kiwanis Decalogue— 


A Kiwanian's Word Inviolate, 
Service and Fair Dealing. 


SHE RICHER the soil the 
more tilling it takes to keep 
the noxious weeds and bram- 
bles from choking out the 
worth while crops. Challenging at- 
tention to the poison weeds and 
brambles in the social, economic and 
political life is being neither a pessi- 
mist nor an alarmist. It is but doing 
that which the most successful farmer 
does with his land. Noxious weeds 
grow without cultivation and like- 
wise flourish noxious social, economic 
and governmental theories. They will 
choke and ultimately destroy the 
government unless the scythe, the 
axe and the plow of intelligence be 
diligently used. The body politic is 
like the human body, if inoculated 
with disease it sickens and dies, unless 
the disease is rooted out. 

KiwaANis affords a forum where 
those things which are in harmony 
and those things which are out of 
harmony with the fundamental con- 
cepts of our government may be 
studied. It provides a laboratory for 
finding methods to eliminate the 
poisons and to neutralize the acids and 
the alkalies. How that may be done 
and how well it will be done rests with 
the individual Krwantan, the ulti- 
mate unit in Krwanis. 

Our scheme of government, the 
wisest and most beneficent yet de- 
vised by man or vouchsafed by 
God, depends for its perpetuity upon 
the eternal vigilance and patriotic 
zeal of its supporters. Unequal 
justice through law administration or 
by legislative enactment, inequitable 
taxation, class legislation and class 
organization, all are alike its antithe- 
sis, and will destroy it if permitted to 
run their course. Its beneficence 
may be continuously enjoyed only by 
tenaciously holding to its fundamen- 
tals unmixed with the fallacies of 
pure democracy, theocracy or aris- 
tocracy. The Kiwantan must give 
of his time and of the best of his 
thought if he will secure equality of 
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rights to all with special privileges to 
none. The government will be run 
for the selfish and the few by the 
selfish and the few, unless the unsel- 
fish and the many see that it is not. 
The constitutional guarantee of equal 
rights to all will be translated into 
unequal rights with special privi- 
leges to the few unless those who be- 
lieve in liberty, equality and justice 
shall be ever militant in maintaining 
them. Self-government necessarily 
imposes not only the idea, but the 
principle, that the individual citizen 
is and must be capable thereof, and 
whenever he ceases to be, self- 
government fails. 


KIwaNnIans, therefore, as individ- 
uals and as members of Kiwanis are 
charged with and responsible for the 
serious business of maintaining and 
perpetuating self-government and of 
determining its measure of justice 
and the extent of its beneficence. 
Politically Kiwanis is without parti- 
sanship or factionalism in its concepts 
and must remain so in its precepts; 
and yet it must be political if it will 
accomplish anything of benefit in the 
civic life of the community. Re- 


ligiously it is nonsectarian, without 


dogma or creed; and yet it must be 
religious if it will be a power for the 
achievement of good. It must have 
ideals without being an _ idealist. 
It must be ever mindful of the prac- 
tical, without being unmindful of the 
theoretical. It will travel faster and 
farther by aggressively championing 
the right, than by smugly decrying 
the wrong. Jt must be ever charitable, 
but ever careful to spread the mantle 
of charity where it will not be soiled or 
torn. 

Membership in Ktwants not only 
implies but compels unselfish service, 
if its motto, “WE BUILD,” shall be 
vitalized. It is no more the duty 
of the officers to make that motto 
a living reality than is it the duty of 
the members. If Krwantans daily 
observe the motto in their social, 
political and business life, the motto 
will become an accomplished fact. 
How that will be done, K1wantrans, 
themselves, must decide. They will 
have to do their own thinking and 
own acting; they may neither think 
nor act by proxy if they will build 
anything worth while. A “me too” 
club is composed of ‘‘me too’? mem- 
bers and will be merely a ‘‘me too’’ 
entity. The Kiwanis decalogue— 
the Golden Rule in business, a 
KIwaNIANn’s word inviolable in all 
things, means that profits shall not 
be unconscionable nor business prac- 
tices dishonest, that Kiwanis shall 
not be exploited for private gain 
or personal aggrandizement. It 
means that the doctor shall be more 
interested in the recovery of his 
patient than in the recovery of his 
fee; that the lawyer shall be more 
interested in securing and enforcing 
justice than in securing his client’s 
escape therefrom. 


KIwanians, if they will vitalize 
their motto and their business deca- 
logue must, in their community, 
continually stand as exemplars, their 
practices must square with their 
preachments and to Personal Veraci- 
ty all must erect a shrine, to Business 
Integrity all must build a temple 
where Fair Dealing shall be the only 
worship and Service the only priest. 
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Railroad Rates—What Shall We 
Do About Them? 


By F. W. Sargent, General Director, C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 


This is the second of a series of articles on transportation which have been 
prepared especially for Kiwanians—prepared especially because big indus- 
tries and their heads know the type of men who make up our organization 
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railroad properties, includ- 
. ing all their cash balances. 
The roads were returned March 1, 
1920, burdened with increases in 
operating expenses and taxes, which 
for that year exceeded the operating 
expenses and taxes of 1917 by $3,- 
059,139,992. The operating expenses 
and taxes for 1920 exceeded the entire 
operating revenues of 1917 by §$2,- 
088,000,000. 

The government lost at the rate of 
$45,000,000 a month during federal 
control Had the government 
assumed the additional burdens which 
it passed on to the railroad companies, 
its losses would have been close to 
one hundred million dollars a month. 

Prior to the return of the roads to 
their owners, demands had _ been 
made upon the Director General of 
railroads for increases in the com- 
pensation of railway employes and it 
was well known that some substan- 
tial increases would have to be made. 

The law under which the roads 
were returned prohibited them from 
reducing the rates of wages and 
salaries of subordinate officers during 
the first six months, or prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1920. It did not, however, 
prohibit increases, and in July, 1920, 
the Labor Board granted increases 
which added an additional burden of 
$650,000,000 to the pay rolls. 

The pay rolls of the railroads in the 
year 1920 exceeded the entire rev- 
enues of the carriers of the country in 
1916. 

It will be remembered that the 
government had made enormous in- 
creases in the pay rolls during federal 
control without providing commen- 
surate increases in freight and pas- 
senger rates. 

In addition to turning the prop- 
erties back under circumstances call- 
ing for further heavy increases in the 
pay rolls, and which increases ma- 
terialized under the decision of the 
Labor Board in July, 1920, the gov- 
ernment returned the railroads bur- 
dened with the so-called ‘national 
agreements,’ which were promul- 
gated in September, 1919. These 
were the agreements with the shop 
crafts. They were put into effect 
a short time before the termination 


and they want our attention and help. 
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of federal control. Had they been 
in effect during the full period of 
federal control instead of only a 
few months, the wage bill of the rail- 
road administration would have been 
greatly increased. 

The rules contained in these agree- 
ments were breeders of the greatest 
inefficiency and added enormously 
to the pay rolls of the carriers. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that to properly appraise the results 
of federal operation it is necessary to 
give consideration, not only to the 
actual loss of close to two billion 
dollars which the government sus- 
tained, but also to the additional 
losses which would have been sus- 
tained had the government assumed 
the burden of an additional six hun- 
dred fifty million dollars added to 
the pay rolls; and had it also assumed 
for the entire period of government 
operation, the additional burdens 
imposed by reason of the national 
agreements. All of these burdens 
were assumed by the carriers during 
the first year succeeding the ter- 
mination of federal control. 

It is also a matter of common 
knowledge that during federal con- 
trol the morale among railway em- 
ployes had almost completely van- 
ished. A reliable seismometer to 


register the morale of employes in 
railway service, other things being 


equal, is the amount of loss and 
damage claims. 

In 1917 these amounted to $36 - 
000,000 for all Class 1 roads. 

In 1918 they amounted to $55,800,- 
000. 

In 1919 they amounted to $104,500,- 
000. 

In 1920 they amounted to $120,600,- 
000. 

In 1921 they dropped back to $92,- 
200,000 and in 1922 they were $50,- 
000,000. 

After making due allowance for 
differences in commodity prices and 
volume of traffic, the foregoing figures 
spell but one lesson and that is the 
indifference of employes during fed- 
eral control and the returning im- 
provement in loyalty and morale 
under private operation. 

In addition, the carriers have had 
to meet, in common with other in- 
dustries, increases in the cost of 
supplies and materials. 

The net results of these enormous 
increases in wages, supplies, taxes 
and materials resulted in the follow- 
ing startling situation: 

In 1920 the gross operating ex- 
penses and taxes were one hundred 
ninety-eight per cent of the operating 
expenses and taxes for 1917, while in 
1920 the gross revenues of the car- 
riers were but one hundred fifty- 
three per cent of the gross revenues 
of 1917. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission undertook to meet the 
foregoing conditions by increases in 
freight and passenger rates which 
were granted in the decision com- 
monly known as exparte, 74. Not- 
withstanding these increases, how- 
ever, we find that in 1920 the gross 
operating expenses and taxes were 
one hundred ninety-eight per cent 
of the operating expenses and taxes 
for the year 1917, while in 1920 gross 
revenues of the carriers were but one 
hundred fifty-three per cent of the 
gross revenues of 1917. In the 
twenty-year period from 1901 to 
1921 labor costs increased from .415 
cents to .902 cents per ton mile. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing 
handicaps under which private man- 
agement has labored since the ter- 
mination of federal control, and 
notwithstanding the enormous losses 
suffered by reason of two disastrous 
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Substantially all the great railway systems of the country could materially reduce the cost of operation by cutting 
down grades, taking out curvatures, strengthening and in many instances rebuilding bridges. 


strikes—the switchmen’s strike of 
1920 and the shopmen’s strike of 
1922, remarkable results have been 
accomplished. 

Since the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in ez 
parte 74, increasing freight and pas- 
senger rates, revisions downward have 
been going on until at the present 
time the average is only fifty-five 
per cent above 1916, whereas the 
expenses represented by wages, sup- 
plies, materials and taxes are eighty- 
five per cent above 1916. In con- 
sidering the possibility of further 
reductions in rates, it is, of course, 
necessary to keep the foregoing facts 
clearly in mind. 

Notwithstanding the fact that 
freight and passenger rates in the 
United States are the lowest of any 
country in the world and the service 
the best, there is at the present time 
the popular demand for further re- 
ductions. The immediate ques- 
tion is how to bring these about 
without destroying efficiency in serv- 
ice and without discouraging inves- 
tors in railway securities so that 
capital will be available for additions 
and betterments necessary to keep 
our transportation systems abreast 
with the progressive development 
of the country. 

It is apparent at the present time 
that wages cannot be further reduced, 
and a study of the trend of com- 
modity prices indicates that we may 
not look for any immediate sub- 
stantial reduction in the cost of sup- 
plies and materials. 

A small group of radical politicians 
offers as the solution the confisca- 
tion of about seven billion dollars 
of railway values. That is to say, 
it is claimed that the value of $18,- 
900,000,000, fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is seven bil- 


lions of dollars in excess of the true 
value of the railroads, and that if 
this seven billions could be wiped 
out there would be a saving of five 
and three-fourths per cent thereon, 
resulting in material reductions in 
freight and passenger rates. 

Now let us analyze this statement. 
In 1920, after deducting about sixty 
million dollars of back mail pay that 
had been in litigation since 1916, the 
railroads had no net earnings. In 1921 
they earned five and three-fourths per 
cent on $10,712,000,000. In1922they 
earned five and three-fourths per cent 
on $13,507,000,000. 

It is, therefore, quite apparent 
that the valuation fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in ez 
parte 74 of $18,900,000,000 has had 
nothing to do with the level of freight 
and passenger rates, since the rail- 
roads in fact did not earn five and 
three-fourths per cent even on twelve 
billions of dollars, which the radical 
coterie of politicians claims repre- 
sents the full value of the properties. 
A little serious reflection will demon- 
strate that the value of $18,900,000,- 
000 fixed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in exparte 74 
was a gross under-valuation rather 
than an over-valuation of the railroad 
properties. 


T IS NOT the purpose of this 
article, however, to discuss valua- 
tion, but for those interested in the 
subject it might be well to give con- 
sideration to the following items:- 
There are, in round numbers, 398,000 
miles of railway track in the United 
States. If we apply to this $20,000 
per mile, which is much less than it 
would cost to build such tracks new, 
but which is approximately the value 
found by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the granger railroads 


in the west, after allowing liberally 
for depreciation, based upon unit 
prices prior to 1914, we have for this 
item alone a total of $7,960,000,000. 

There arg, in round numbers, 
67,000 locomotives. At the present 
time they would cost on an average 
of something like $60,000, but if we 
apply the figure of $40,000 in order 
not to introduce the high war-time 
prices, we get a total of $2,680,000,- 
000. There are, in round numbers, 
2,380,000 freight cars. If we apply 
to these an average cost of only 
$1,500 apiece in order to keep away 
from war-time prices, and which all 
students of the subject will agree 
is a ridiculously low value, we have 
a total of $3,570,000,000. There 
are, in round numbers, something 
like 56,000 passenger cars in the 
United States. If we apply to these 
the approximate price, say of $20,000 
apiece, which will keep us away from 
war-time prices, we get a total of 
$1,120,000,000. 

The foregoing items alone equal 
$15,330,000,000 and we have left 
all of the lands composing the rights 
of way, terminals, etc. In addition 
we have left the thousands of freight 
and passenger stations, grain ele- 
vators, coal docks, shipping docks, 
shop buildings, roundhouses, turn- 
tables, supplies and materials, work- 
ing capital, etc. Therefore, it is 
apparent at a moment’s glance to 
anyone not prejudiced by political 
ambitions, that the value of the rail- 
roads, even upon unit prices pre- 
vailing prior to 1914, is far in excess 
of the $18,900,000,000 fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
exparte 74. 

But let us assume, for the purpose 
of argument, that the small coterie 
of radical politicians, who seem to 
confine their operations entirely to 
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the subject of railway values, should 
succeed in confiscating seven billion 
dollars thereof, what would it amount 
to in the reduction of freight and 
passenger rates? 

Five and three-fourths per cent on 
$7,000,000,000 equals $402,500,000. 
This may be conservatively esti- 
mated as six per cent of the total 
freight and passenger bill of the 
country for the year 1923. There- 
fore, assuming that the railroads 
will earn five and three-fourths per 
cent on nineteen billions of dollars 
in the year 1923, and then assuming 
that the railroads refunded to the 
people five and three-fourths per 
cent on all above twelve billions, it 
would mean a refund or, in other 
words, a maximum reduction in 
freight and passenger rates of six 
per cent. Applying this reduction 
concretely, we find that it would 
reduce the average rate on grain for 
the average haul from points in 
Iowa to Chicago about five mills 
per bushel, and for distances running 
up to six or seven hundred miles it 
would mean a reduction of some- 
where between seven and twelve 
mills a bushel. This, of course, is 
so infinitesimal that it would not be 
felt by the farmer and would offer 
no practicable relief in the way of 
freight reductions. 


HE FACT is, that the return 

on capital invested in the rail- 
ways is such a small part of the items 
that go to make up the cost of trans- 
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portation that it has little material 
effect thereon. Notwithstanding this 
fact, we find, as stated, a small 
coterie of radical senators constantly 
attacking the valuation of the rail- 
roads, offering no other reasonable 
solution of our transportation costs. 
The only explanation is that this 
affords the line of least resistance 
by those seeking political prefer- 
ment, in that it enables them to 
capitalize a deep-seated prejudice 
against Wall Street—this, notwith- 
standing the fact that the railroads 
of our country are owned by the 
people. Their stocks and bonds are 
widely distributed among the small 
investors everywhere, and also held 
in considerable amounts by savings 
banks, insurance companies, trust 
companies, etc., in which the small 
investors are directly interested. 

To destroy or confiscate seven 
billions of railway values would offer 
no material relief in the way of freight 
and passenger rate reductions. Such 
wholesale confiscation, however, 
would completely destroy the credit 
of the greatest industry in America, 
outside of agriculture. It would 
result in destroying a large part 
of the underlying securities consti- 
tuting the assets of savings banks, 
insurance companies and trust com- 
panies, to say nothing of the invest- 
ments in railway securities held by 
almost a million stockholders and 
probably an equal number of in- 
dividual holders of railway bonds 
and debentures. The fact is, every 
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man who lives on ‘“‘Main Street”’ and 
saves a little of his yearly earnings, 
which he invests in railway and 
industrial securities, is himself a 
part of Wall Street. 

The railways are the largest” pur- 
chasers of supplies and materials 
in the country. In the last three 
years they have turned back to the 
people, either through the channels 
of industry or by way of taxes, almost 
all of their gross income. To destroy 
the credit of this largest and most 
extensive industry in America, out- 
side of agriculture, would result in 
losses to the farmer constituents of the 
radical coterie of politicians, which 
would be disastrous even from a 
financial point of view, to say nothing 
about the moral turpitude involved 
in a process of confiscation through 
legislation. 

The campaign to reduce freight 
and passenger rates by means of an 
attack upon railway valuations is 
a campaign which would measure 
the shippers’ savings in mills and 
their losses in dollars. The railroads 
have entered upon an _ extensive 
campaign calling for expenditures 
during the current year by way of 
additions to equipment, ways and 
structures, etc., in excess of a billion 
dollars. To catch up with the de- 
velopment of the country and keep 
abreast thereof in the future, it is 
estimated that the railroads ought 
to spend for years to come not 
less than a billion dollars per annum. 

(Continued on page 105.) 





Here is a startling example of the enormous expense which can sometimes be attached to the hauling of a single 


train. 


Imagine the difficulties in heavy snow storms and correspondingly heavy thaws. 
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Have We Outgrown the Constitution? 


By Dr. George B. Vosburgh, of Denver University 


Constitution Week will be observed by all Kiwanis Clubs from September 


16 to 22. 


In view of present conditions it is certainly important that 


our citizenry, especially such as Kiwanis includes, should give some thought 
to the discussion which is here treated by Dr. Vosburgh. 


Ik; ARE living in an age of 
restlessness, change, extra- 
"Pa vagance and crime, an age 
that will be known in the 
future as the topsy-turvy period of 
history. This tendency to change 
in the home, the school, industrialism 
and the state is general throughout 
the world. A glance at the map and 
peoples of Europe will reveal the 
truth of what I have said. Large 
portions of Europe and Asia are like 
a sea in a tempest. During the 
French Revolution, seventeen thou- 
sand persons were put to death. 
During the recent revolution in 
Russia more than one million, six 
hundred thousand persons were put 
to death, the majority of whom were 
among the most intelligent of her 
population. 

Of course, a clear distinction must 
be made between the natural changes 
wrought by the slow processes of 
evolution in history—changes that 
mark the steady advancement of the 
race and which are in harmony with 
the divine order of the world—and 
those irrational and fitful changes 
wrought by a restless, blurred vision, 
and which, instead of being evolu- 
tionary and progressive, are revolu- 
tionary and reactionary—a reversion 
to the outgrown, discarded and un- 
workable theories of the past. Men 
today, in the name of progress, are 
advocating theories of government 
that were tried and thrown into the 
discard twenty-five centuries ago. 
And even where changes are made 
that have in them a kernel of truth, 
the work is so violently done as to be 
productive of more harm than good. 


This agitation is not born of the 
spirit of progress or as the result of a 
careful, calm re-examination of exist- 
ing conditions, but is the outgrowth 
of that spirit of dash, foment and 
thoughtlessness that is characteristic 
of our times. The age is character- 
ized by over-excitement, a lack of 
coolness, repose and calm delibera- 
tion. 

There is a vast difference between 
change and progress. While all pro- 
gress is change, all change is not 
progress. In an age like this, in 
which the world order is being at- 
tacked, in which it is fashionable 
to be against what is, in which change 
and extravagance is the rule of the 
hour, it would be asking too much 





“We hold these truths to be 
self-evident: That all men are 
created equal; that they are en- 

dowed by their Creator with 

certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 





—Declaration of Indepen- 


dence. 
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to expect our form of government 
would escape the universal onslaught 
for revampment or abolition. It is 
fashionable to overturn the existing 
order, no matter what it is, and to 
try out new experiments. The pas- 
sion for radical changes is rampant, 
and thousands are saying, if not by 
words, at least by the theories they 
advance, ‘‘We have outgrown the 
Constitution of our fathers and our 
system of government should be 
changed.” 


Some Outstanding Principles Em- 
bodied in the Constitution 

One hundred thirty-five years ago 
last September our forefathers com- 
pleted an instrument that is without 
a parallel in the annals of constitu- 
tions framed by men. It was and is 
the consummate flowering in the 
realm of human government of cen- 
turies of struggle toward freedom, 
and it embodies the best thought of 
mankind concerning government that 
history has given the world. Let me 
call attention to some of its funda- 
mental and basic characteristics: 

1. It is a written constitution—a 
concise, clear-cut statement of the 
great fundamentals of government 
which can easily be read at a single 
sitting; and so simple is it that a 
child of average intelligence twelve 
years of age can understand its basic 
principles. This is true of no other 
constitution in the world. 





2. The two extremes of govern- 
ment—the autocracy of the indivi- 
dual and the autocracy of the mob— 
the framers of the Constitution 
steadily sought to avoid. This was 
accomplished by a constitutional 
representative government for the 
nation, and the guaranty of a like 
government to each of the states. 
Everyone is astute to recognize the 
danger of vesting arbitrary power 
in a single person. Until the actual 
crisis arises, the greater danger of the 
assumption of arbitrary power by 
the masses is not so readily discerned. 
It should never be forgotten that 
it was the mad, unthinking, misled 
masses pefore the praetorium of 
Pilate who shouted again and again: 
“Away with him! Away with him! 
Crucify him! Crucify him!” The 
shores of the world’s past are strewn 
with the shattered hulks of these 
two extremes of government. 


The word democracy does not 
occur in the Constitution. That 
document breathes and burns with 
the idea of a representative form of 
government, as distinct from the 
government of kings or pure demo- 
cracy. Ours is a government in which 
the sovereign power resides in the 
whole body of the people but is 
exercised by representatives elected 
by them. In the American Constitu- 
tion the one extreme—autocracy— 
was avoided by the provision for 
the people in each department of 
government to act only through 
chosen representatives, while the 
other extreme—pure democracy— 
was guaranteed against by self- 
imposed limitations. The greatest 
care was taken to provide that the 
people were not to act directly either 
in the enactment of laws, the excu- 
tion of laws, or the interpretation of 
laws. 

3. Another principle in which 
they were all agreed, and which had 
always been guaranteed to English- 
men since Magna Charta and the 
Bill of Rights, was the guaranty of 
life, liberty and private property. 
This principle found expression in 
the fifth and fourteenth amend- 
ments to the Constitution. These 


two great amendments constitute a 
written guaranty, both to the humble 
citizen and the great that he shall 
not be deprived of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law. 
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These sacred rights are guaranteed 
both against federal and state action. 
This means that before being deprived 
of any one of these rights, either 
by federal or state authority, due 
notice must be given and an oppor- 
tunity to be heard afforded before a 
regularly constituted tribunal clothed 
with jurisdiction to adjudicate the 
question. 

If neither the national nor the state 
government has the right to deny 
life, liberty or property, much less 
has any organization within the 
government the right to do so. For 
an organization within the state to 
attempt to do it is to assume that 
it is superior to the Constitution 
itself. The sacredness of the indivi- 
dual or his right to life, liberty and 
property underlies the governmental 
system oj our country. 

4. In Article III is the guaranty of 
an independent judiciary. This pro- 
vision is believed by many to con- 
stitute the crowning glory of our 
written constitution. It is, however, 
a guaranty likely not to be fully 
appreciated until one has come into 
personal contact with an ignorant, 
corrupt and dependent judiciary. 

I have thus briefly referred to some 
of the basic principles underlying 
the American Constitution of Govern- 
ment. These principles are the state- 
ment of eternal truth, and so long 
as human government exists which 
assumes to protect its citizens against 
arbitrary action they must be pre- 
served, and of necessity must be 
equally and alike applicable to all 
times and to all ages. To speak of 
outgrowing these principles is as 
absurd as it would be to maintain 
that we had outgrown the axioms of 
mathematics or the necessary laws 
of thought. By this I do not mean 
to imply that the Constitution is 
without elasticity, or that it is possi- 
ble to exempt it from those progres- 
sive evolutionary processes working 
toward the final destiny of men and 
nations. 


Some New Experiments in Gov- 

ernment 

I freely concede that some of the 
minor experiments in government, 
which many would-be reformers seek 
to launch, are not directly uncon- 
stitutional. Many who promulgated 
them were doubtless actuated by a 
lofty motive, but in most instances 
it has turned out that in their effort 
to improve our form of government, 
“they have escaped from evils that 
they thought they knew to worse 
ones that they knew not of.” 

However, eliminating these well- 
meaning reformers, there remains a 
largefjnumber whose objective has 
been and is to change our form of 
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government and to substitute a semi- 
socialistic or pure democracy in its 
stead. Let me suggest some things 
that have a dangerous tendency, 
with which well-meaning individuals 
have been experimenting: 

(1) The initiative: That is, direct 
legislation by vote of the people 
upon laws proposed by electors. 
This is a long way removed from 
representative government and a stride 
toward pure democracy. 

(2) Compulsory referendum: 
That is, laws agreed upon by the 
legislature, but which are to be re- 
ferred to the people to vote upon, 
and they are to become operative 
only upon receiving a majority of 
the votes. 


Se 


There is a vast difference 

between change and prog- 

ress. While all progress 

is change, all change is 
not progress. 
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The trouble with this experiment 
is that it relieves the legislative 
branch of the government of respon- 
sibility, leaving the decision of weigh- 
ty matters in the hands of the masses 
who are not so situated as to properly 
discuss and argue them. Men are 
so endowed by Providence that ‘only 
a small percentage of the people 
have superior natural ability along 
any one given line—art, music, 
medicine, science, law, governmental 
ability, and the trades. The average 
citizen has not the kind of education 
or the time to qualify him to wisely 
perform the task thus imposed, nor 
would he be inclined to take the 
needed time required to properly 
perform it. 

(3) The recall of officers, includ- 
ing judges: The possibility of a wise 
judicial decision to be formed at the 
ballot box is very remote. It is a 
sort of warning to the judge against 
keeping his oath of office. It is 
possible it may lead him to commit 
an act of injustice to an individual 
or a measure because it would be 
popular for him to do so. The pro- 
posed recall of judicial decisions upon 
constitutional questions has, I be- 
lieve, been expurgated, but the fact 
that it was suggested and pushed 
reveals a dangerous tendency, and 
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there are people who are pushing 
the recall in their platforms today. 
While it is true that these laws 
to which reference has been made 
have been confined to only some 
states, yet they relate to our structure 
oJ government and should cause our 
people to pause and see whither we 
are drifting. Our great safeguard is 
that since the adoption of the four- 
teenth amendment, the states are 
prohibited from violating in their 
own affairs the most important prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. 
(4) Another and the most dan- 
gerous of propositions is as follows: 
“That when an Act of Congress 
shall have been passed and shall be 
declared to be unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, if it shall be passed again 
by Congress, then the Supreme Court 
of the United States shall be without 
power to declare it unconstitutional, 
and it shall be the law of the land.” 
This would mean the greatest 
change in our form of Government 
which has taken place in its history. 


Some _ Considerations Which 
Should Call a Halt to This 
Clamor for Change 

(1) We expect too much from 
legislation. The limitation of legis- 
lation is a fact that should be empha- 
sized. We cannot right all the evils 
of the world by legislation. If angels 
from heaven were to come to earth 
and enact ideally perfect laws, and 
human nature were to remain as 
it now is, the aforesaid angelic legis- 
lation would not help humanity to 
any perceptible degree. 

Most legislation calculated to pre- 
vent a man from injuring another 
can be reasonably enforced, but 
legislation that is calculated to keep 
a man from injuring himself is for 
the most part impossible of enforce- 
ment. There are some evils that it is 
impossible for governments to abolish. 
Governments may compel a child 
to attend school, but it cannot change 
intellectual indolence into intellec- 
tual activity. The power of govern- 
ment to add to the intellectual vigor 
of its citizens in general is negligible. 
Governments can control to a cer- 
tain extent the outward movements 
of men, but they cannot add to the 
potential power or change the mental 
and spiritual attitudes of men. ‘The 
enactment of laws even when rightly 
intended has often resulted in harm. 

The church is supposed to be the 
organization whose outstanding mis- 
sion is to bring to bear Divine in- 
fluence upon the human soul and 
thus change human nature. In so 
far as the church holds to this she 


(Continued on page 104.) 
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Policies for Convention Year 1923-24 


rE NUE International Board at its recent meeting adopted 
| the following policies as the general objective for our 
clubs for the current convention year: 

1. To maintain a distinctive quality of membership 
and to give increased attention to Kiwanis education and 
standardization of clubs. 

The fidelity of Classification and Membership Com- 
mittees is most essential in the maintaining of the quality 
of club membership. ‘Executives’ and ‘managers’ 
should be chosen only when they fill the higher type of 
positions. Limitation by 


vited to membership. Special meetings occasionally 
should be planned to which the leading farmers of a given 
section are invited. The need for closer relations and bet- 
ter understanding between the farmer and the city man is 
more recognized than ever. Kiwanis Cuiuss should do 
their full part in bringing about the better day. 

4. To develop aggressively toward Chambers of 
Commerce and other civic organizations, a cooperative 
spirit and to encourage coordination of activities. 

Kiwanis has always stood for a cooperative attitude 

towards Chambers of Com- 





merce and other civic or- 





quality of personnel and clas- 
sification is far better than 
the artificial numerical lim- 
itation. Krwanis education 
is needed not only concerning 
our principles and ideals, but 
also in the matter of methods, 
duties, service programs, etc. 
Stabilization and standard- 
ization of our clubs are recog- 
nized needs. Mortality has’; 
begun. All means must be | 3 
used to strengthen any weak , 
club and all clubs must be 
brought up, not to absolute i: 4 
uniformity, but surely to §: — 
reasonable standardization in 
all matters. New clubs must 
be built only in communities 5. 
that offer resources beyond 
the first organization to in- 


children. 


the city man. 


of activities. 








POLICIES 
CONVENTION YEAR 1923-1924 





1. To maintain a distinctive quality of membership 
and to give increased attention to KIWANIS ed- 
ucation and standardization of clubs. 

2. To emphasize and intensify the service of all 
Kiwanis clubs, in behalf of under-privileged 


To continue, through Kiwanis clubs, to pro- 
mote better relations between the farmer and 


To develop aggressively toward Chambers of 
Commerce and other civic organizations, a co- 
operative spirit and to encourage coordination 


To foster a fuller realization of the responsi- 
bilities of patriotic citizenship. 


ganizations. In many cases 
our clubs have initiated the 
organization of Chambers of 
Commerce and in most com- 
munities our members sup- 
port the Chambers of Com- 
merce. Fine examples of co- 
operation with similar or- 
ganizations in the coordina- 
tion of programs are also mul- 
tiplying. In spite of all this 
there have been instances of 
serious criticism against K1- 
WANIS, especially from cer- 
tain Chamber of Commerce 
men. It is felt therefore that 
we should aggressively make 
known our long standing pol- 
icy and do our full part to pos- 
itively create co-operation 











sure the stability and de- 


and to encourage coordina- 





velopment of the clubs. 
2. To emphasize and intensify the service of all K1- 
WANIS CLuBs in behalf of under-privileged children. 


Further emphasis should be given to increasing the un- 
derstanding that our program is for “‘under-privileged”’ 
children; that is, those lacking the usual conditions that 
make for normal physical, mental, moral and even spir- 
itual development. Service constantly tends to move 
upward in the class assisted. Kiwanis must hold its 
service in this particular field to really ‘‘under-privileged”’ 
boys and girls. In this work, clubs are urged to emphasize 
personal service and club leadership rather than the mere 
giving of money. While Krwantans should give their 
share of money, they should serve personally. Programs 
for the under-privileged should be developed carefully 
upon the basis of survey of community, understanding of 
interests of club membership, and consideration of sug- 
gestions from the experience of other clubs. 

3. ‘To continue, through Kiwanis Ciuss, to promote 
better relations between the farmer and the city man. 

Fine progress has been made by our clubs along this 
“ne during the past year. The good work should con- 
tinue. Representative farmers should be increasingly in- 


tion of program. It is hoped 
that this constructive and aggressive policy will make for 
conditions that prevent criticisms and misunderstanding. 

5. To foster a fuller realization of the responsibilities 
of patriotic citizenship. 

On every hand there is increasing recognition that the 
needs of the day peculiarly require a more intelligent, 
alert and functioning citizenship. Kiwanis can make a 
large contribution to this end. We should do all possible 
to increase the fundamental respect for our laws; more 
properly to educate our foreign population and induct 
them into citizenship; to contribute to the influences that 
will decrease radicalism; to inspire in our membership a 
desire to study more adequately the problems of the day as 
a means of fulfilling more intelligently their citizenship. 


These policies surely set up goals to inspire our clubs 
to most effective achievement during the coming Con- 
vention year. Get busy! 


_—Fevttifern 
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T WAS one of the smaller towns where the circus 
did not come every year but only every several 
years. Blacksmith shop, livery stable and barn 

were plastered with posters from one end to the other and 
all Boyville was so excited that when a group of junior 
citizens gathered together in front of the gaudy posters 
they ali taixed at once. 

Jimn y, the most earnest looker and talker of the crowd, 
had never seen a giraffe. The coming circus was making a 
big feature of ‘‘our real live giraffe, direct from the 
wilds of Africa.” 

The consuming desire in Jimmy’s life was to see that 
giraffe. He looked up giraffe in the school encyclopedia; 
he dreamed giraffe; giraffe was the one thought of his life. 

Jimmy’s father did not approve of circuses, so Jimmy 
had to raise his own money to pay for his circus ticket. 
He mowed Mrs. Smith’s lawn and ran errands for Mrs. 
Jones. He gathered old bottles and sold them to the junk 
man and worked as a soda water jerker in the drug store 
on Saturday nights. When the eventful day came at last, 
he had accumulated money enough to pay his way into 
the show and to buy lemonade and peanuts. 

As he crossed the borders of the lot Jimmy glanced down 
and saw a penny. The money-making habit had become 
strong in him as he worked for his ticket to see the giraffe. 
He stopped to pick up the penny, allowing the gang to 
race on ahead. Just as he went into high speed to catch 
his fellows he saw another penny on the ground and 
paused to pick that up, calling to his mates to wait for him. 

They raced on, giving him scant attention. Starting 
after them, he was surprised to see yet another penny 
in his path. As long as he was already behind, he thought 
he might as well get that one, too, so again he stooped 
to pick up the penny. 

He straightened up half-way only to see yet another 
penny. By the time he had clutched this one, he saw 
another and yet another. Some circus employe evidently 
had walked this way with a bag of pennies with a hole in 
it. Penny after penny glistened on the ground and 
Jimmy stooped over and picked up penny after penny 
till at last he reached the entrance of the menagerie 
tent. Still stooped, he went in to see the giraffe. 

But alas, he had stooped over for so long that he had a 
crick in his back and could not straighten up, and so he 
could not see the giraffe. 

The money grubber’s life in minature! 

Few of us have money to start with. Those who do, 
never finish with it so they hardly count in the equation. 
Most of us start out with a flivver, a girl, a job and a flock 
of ambitions. In time we desert the job and with the 
help, advice and economies of the girl we begin business for 
ourselves. Those early days are the best in life. The 
little economies while the pair of you kept up your 
“front’”’—the dresses she turned and remade, the 
trousers she darned for you and the time, you pulled 
the party when the table was not overburdened with 
food, all are sweet in retrospect. 

With her it was all fun, for you had those wonderful 
twins, Youth and Ambition, and life was as slick as an 
eel in a bucket of oil. 


Then the flivver was traded in for an automobile, 
money was easier and the kids came along and you were 
able to give them nice clothes and send them to school 
and as business prospered, you joined the Country Club. 


You had now made money enough to see the giraffe 


of life. You were on that wonderful boulevard known as 
Easy Street. 

Did you ease up then? Or did you, like Jimmy, still 
stop, stoop and pick up pennies? If you stuck to the 
penny gathering, of course you got a crick in your back 
and never saw the giraffe. Is it too late for you to straigh- 
ten up? Try it this summer. There are giraffes at the 
seashore, the mountains are full of them, the long auto- 
mobile trips with her and the kiddies discover them at 
almost every turn in the road. Straighten up for a vaca- 
tion this summer and see if your stoop has become per- 
manent. 

Oh, fellows, believe me, you can not run life like you 
do an automobile, by stepping on it! To live, to laugh, 
to love is so much better than to become a mere accumu- 
lator of dollars. The bureau of engraving and printing is 
the only success devoted entirely to money making. The 
man who lets money become his god has missed the 
sweetest things that life holds. Real $uc<ce$$ is never 
spelled this way. 


No man can live on a monotonous diet. The old experi- 
ment of a quail a day for thirty days shows the undesir- 
ability of an improperly balanced ration. What applies 
to our physical food applies equally well to our mental 
food. Lives with but a single ambition, a single goal, are 
seldom filled with happiness. There must be work and 
play, rain and sunshine, laughter and serious moments, 
money and leisure to enjoy it. But if the money getting 
becomes a fetish before which we bend our whole lives, 
then love and home, get pushed into the background. 


Our enemies in Europe say we are money-mad. There 
is just enough truth in the charge to make it hurt. We 
get into the habit of pulling hard for the necessary dollars 
to put us on top the financia] heap and then, like Jimmy, 
we pick up penny after penny until we get to the point 
where the Giraffe of Happiness is lost and we never see it. 

If Krwants has done one thing bigger than another, it is 
the teaching thousands of business and professional men 
to lead well balanced lives. 

We have taught ourselves that a man can drop business 
for one hour in the middle of his busiest day. We have 
taught ourselves that factories will run, stores continue 
to serve customers, law courts go on, the sick grow better, 
even if we do take an hour off. Having learned this, we 
also learn that we can cut off Saturday afternoon and 
devote it to making love all over again to our wives and 
babies. Thus has Krwanis builded in the families of our 
membership. Thus has Kiwanis taught the Jimmies of 
Kiwanis that to see the Giraffe we must not stoop all the 
time picking up pennies. 

But Kiwanis has not yet taught the lesson so well that 
it is not worth while here to remind myself and in so 
doing remind you, that no matter how bright the pennies 
may be, the giraffe is yet a more beautiful and rare sight. 
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Meeting of the Board of Trustees 


CHICAGO, JUNE 30, 1923 


By Fred. C. W. Parker, International Secretary 





"| Board. It was finally agreed 





ww til: first meeting of the — 
w Convention year was 
held on Saturday, June 

: 30, at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 

There were present the fol- 
lowing officers and _ trustees: 
President Edmund F. Arras, 
Immediate Past President Geo. 
H. Ross, First Vice President 











Eighth Annual Convention 


DENVER, COLORADO ) 





Plan for Denver—Now! 


that the President would take 
further time for considering all 
suggestions given to him and 
submit his appointments for 


'| the standing committees to 
JUNE 16-19, 1924 the Board for approval by 
mail. 


Club Vacations and Bi- 











Weekly Meetings Taboo 





Henry C. Heinz, Second Vice 
President Douglas J. Scott, Treasurer Russell E. Ward, 
Chairman District Governors Lewis Mitchell, Trustees 
H. Walter Gill, Victor M. Johnson, John H. Moss, Louis 
A. Muessel, I. C. White, Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker 
and Assistant Secretary Paul E. McCready, Editorial 
Writer Roe Fulkerson. 

Letters and telegrams of regret were read from Third 
Vice President Snell, Trustees Thomas E. Babb, Jr., 
Leslie B. Henry and George O. Wolf, who were unable to 
be present. 


Report of the Secretary 


The Secretary submitted his regular report which pre- 
sented matters for discussion and action and included sug- 
gestions concerning policies for the coming year. 


Message of the President 


President Arras introduced an innovation in submitting 
a message from the President at the meeting in which he 
appealed to his fellow officers for a recognition of their 
responsibilities and urged their cooperation. He also of- 
fered certain suggestions for consideration as policies. 


Executive and Finance Committees 


The President announced the following as members of 
the Executive Committee: Edmund F. Arras, Columbus, 
Ohio; George H. Ross, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; Henry 
C. Heinz, Atlanta, Georgia; John H. Moss, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; George E. Snell, Billings, Montana. Also the 
following as the members of the Finance Committee: Vic- 
tor M. Johnson, Rockford, Illinois; Lewis Mitchell, Buf- 
falo, New York; Russell E. Ward, Jackson, Michigan. 
These appointments were approved by the Board. The 
Finance Committee was authorized and instructed to 
meet with the Executive Committee as has been the cus- 
tom. The President announced his wish, as accepted by 
the Board, to appoint a special general chairman of the 
Publie Affairs Committee to act in his stead. 

The Executive Committee was empowered with full 
authority for the transaction of business by the Board 
meetings with the proviso “that within fifteen days after 
each meeting of the Executive Committee, there shall be 
mailed to each trustee, a digest of the minutes of such 
meeting, with the understanding that each trustee shall 
have the right to file an objection to any such action with- 
in fifteen days from the date of mailing, and if any such 
objection is received, then a vote of the entire Board shall 
be taken upon the point in question by mail or special 
meeting.” 


Standing Committee Appointments 


Tentative appointments by the President were suggested 
and counsel was requested from the various members of the 





The Board expressed itself as opposed to the tendency, 
which perhaps this year seems slightly increased, for clubs 
to discontinue their meetings during the summer. Many 
clubs that have seriously suffered from trying such a plan 
are now most enthusiastic in their assurance that a real 
functioning Kiwanis Cius keeps going fifty-two weeks a 
year. The Board also opposes bi-weekly meetings. 


Denver Convention 


It was voted that the next annual convention should 
be held in Denver, Colorado, June 16 to 19, on condition 
that the Denver hotels should give acceptable assurance 
by September Ist that at least 2,500 rooms will be made 
available for delegates and visitors, 2,000 of which will be 
with bath. The Secretary visited Denver with Mr. 
Hoeppner, in charge of the Convention Department, and 
tentatively studied the hotel situation. From the general 
attitude of the hotels it is felt that there is no question that 
we shall secure the agreement desired. Therefore, prepare 
for Denver 1924! 


Special Under-Privileged Child Committee 


The President recommended that in view of the in- 
creased interest in the approved International activity 
of service to under-privileged children, a special com- 
mittee be appointed on under-privileged children work 
to promote still further the participation of the clubs in 
this program and t9 guide and direct those already engaged 
in some form of assistance to this type of children. The 
Board approved the appointment of such a special com- 
mittee.! 


Use of Name “KIWANIS’’, 


The Board passed the following resolution limiting the 
use of the name “Krwanis:” 


‘‘Whereas, Numerous requests have been made for the 
use of the name ‘Kiwanis’ in connection with various 
enterprises, both of a local and larger character, and 


‘‘Whereas, The use of the name ‘Kiwanis’ carries with 
it responsibilities without administrative control, now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the use of the name ‘Kiwanis’ be def- 
initely limited to serve its present purposes.’’ On the 
basis of this resolution the use of this name by the Denver 
Club in connection with a camp property was disapproved 
and a resolution passed requesting a discontinuance! ‘of 
such use. 


International Council 


The International Council, consisting of the Interna- 
tional officers and trustees, district governors and chair- 
men of International committees, will be held December 6, 
7 and 8 in Chicago. 


This Council has usually been held 
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in January but upon recommendation of the Secretary at 
the last Council, the Board approved the earlier meeting in 
December, so the new district governors would have the 
advantage of the training and inspiration of this meeting a 
month before they enter upon their duties. The advan- 
tages of this are obvious. A committee was authorized to 
prepare the program. 


Arkansas Annexed to Missouri-Kansas District 


It is not felt advisable that any club should be without 
district affiliation and accordingly without district re- 
sponsibilities. Little Rock, Arkansas, has been the only 
¢elub in Arkansas and pending the time when this state 
may have enough clubs for a district it was voted that 
Arkansas be added to the Missouri-Kansas district, which 
district agreed to accept this temporary arrangement. 


Policies for The Convention Year 


There was a very thorough discussion concerning the 
varied suggestions for policies for the convention year. 
‘The distinction was very clearly drawn in the discussion 
between policies or objectives for the year and a statement 
of the general principles for which our organization stands. 
No such general statement of principles has as yet been 
formulated and approved. For the two previous Conven- 
tion years objectives or policies for the year were adopted. 
Under a continuation of this policy five policies were 
finally approved: 


1. To maintain a distinctive quality of membership 
and to give increased attention to Krwanis education and 
standardization of clubs. 

2. To emphasize and intensify the service of all K1- 
wANIs clubs in behalf of under-privileged children. 

3. To continue, through Krwanis clubs, to promote 
better relations between the farmer and the city man. 

4. To develop aggressively toward Chambers of Com- 
merce and other civic organizations, a cooperative spirit 
and to encourage coordination of activities. 

5. To foster a fuller realization of the responsibilities of 
patriotic citizenship. 


Official Representatives to District Conventions 


Emphasis was placed upon the responsibilities of the 
officers and trustees who were assigned as official Inter- 
national representatives at the district conventions ac- 
cording to the policy which has obtained for several years. 
These officials are assigned to each district convention as 
the official point of contact between the district and In- 
ternational for that convention, irrespective of whether 
any other International officers or the President or Secre- 
tary are present. Assignments were made so that an of- 
fical representative will be at each district convention. 
In a few conventions this will be the President. The Sec- 
retary will attend a large number of the conventions, but 
for those conventions which he cannot attend other staff 
assignments will be made. Each district has been advised 
as to both officer and staff assignments. 


Quality Communities 


The Secretary emphasized a growing conviction on his 
part that new clubs should only be built in those com- 


munities which offer after the original organization, re- 
sources enough to guarantee the stability and growth of 
the club. To put it in slogan form he suggested, ‘‘Quality 
clubs in quality communities.’”’ We have long emphasized 
the building of clubs with quality personnel. From now 
on we must give emphasis also to the fact that the com- 
munity must be of such size and resources that it can 
supply additional quality membership to continue the 
stable quality of the club. 


Executive Committee Meeting 


The next Executive Committee meeting was deter- 
mined as Saturday, September 15, in Chicago. 


Constitutional Convention 


The first regular meeting of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion authorized at the Atlanta Convention, was held in 
Chicago, Monday and Tuesday, July 2 and 3. This was 
in accordance with arrangements made at a preliminary 
meeting called at the close of the Atlanta Convention. 

There were present: International President Edmund 
IF. Arras, Immediate Past President, George H. Ross, 
Past International Presidents George F. Hixson, Perry 
S. Patterson, Henry J. Elliott, K. C., Harry E. Karr, 
Chairman District Governors Lewis Mitchell, Past 
Chairmen District Governors Victor M. Johnson, R. A. 
Mansfield Hobbs and John H. Moss; International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker and Assistant Secretary 
Paul E. McCready. 

President Arras called the meeting to order and pre- 
sented a message emphasizing the importance of the 
gathering and giving some suggestions as to the lines of 
procedure. 

Harry E. Karr, Past President, was chosen as Chair- 
man; R. A. Mansfield Hobbs as Vice Chairman; and 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker as Secretary. 

KIwaANIs certainly may be justly proud of this group 
of leaders and’ the manner in which they discussed for 
two days the serious responsibilities of framing a new 
Constitution. It was an inspiration to listen to these men 
discuss our problems and to appreciate from the discus- 
sions their deep interest in the future welfare of our 
organization. 

The discussion in general determined that in the 
revision of the Constitution the endeavor should be made 
to prepare a much more fundamental Constitution and 
to remove from it those matters which are ordinarily 
cared for in by-laws and to draw up by-laws or rules and 
regulations in addition to the Constitution, which by- 
laws can be modified more readily than the fundamental 
Constitution. 

Two sub-committees were appointed, one on drafting 
the Constitution, consisting of Perry 8. Patterson, Chair- 
man, Henry J. Elliott, K. C., and Lewis Mitchell; and 
another on the important and involved problem of con- 
stitutional provision for classification, consisting of John 
H. Moss, Chairman, George F. Hixson and George H. 
Ross. 

The next meeting of the Constitutional Convention is 
scheduled for September 21 and 22. 
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Constitution Week--September, 16-22 





, dN CONTINUANCE of the 
4479 plans developed two years 
ago and worked out in very 
satisfactory manner last 
year. ‘‘Constitution Week,” in cele- 
bration of the signing of that historic 
document will be observed through- 
out the United States by all Krwanis 
CLUBS. 

Now that we are all seriously 
engaged in fighting what might be 
termed the “battle of the Peace,” 
when radical and dissatisfied minori- 
ties take advantage of the apparent 
lull in patriotism that exists in the 
country—in itself a result of the war, 
it is tremendously important that 
KrwaNIANs particularly do every- 
thing possible to foster that feeling 
of intense high regard for this nation 
that inspired signers of the Constitu- 
tion. Krwantans will work during 
that week to reach all classes of people 
in the great and necessary work to 
offset the dangerous activities of the 
red and pink complexioned, who, 
although in the minority, are cleverly 
organized and make 
an effective appeal in 
many localities. 

There is much to 
be known regarding 
the early history of 
the Constitution, about 
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Some Ideas on Observance 


the code of the flag, recently adopted 
by a number of patriotic societies in 
Washington, D. C. 


Preparations 


Much time and thought are being 
given to the preparation of material 
which will aid clubs in making Con- 
stitution Week a noteworthy and 
worthwhile celebration. This prep- 
aration will include sample pro- 
grams, suggestions as to prize essays, 
publicity for clubs, speakers, thoughts 
to be included in the addresses of the 
speakers, questions and answers on 
the Constitution and advice on its 
interpretations. 

To overcome the pernicious propa- 
ganda that is being promoted 
throughout the country, and to 
stamp out those false theories of 
government which make people revere 
their government less, KIwANIANS 
must fight, and fight hard. 

Constitution week will be one of 
the big weeks of Krwanis activity 


this year. Even though much of the 
activity will be that abstract thing 
called education, the results of the 
teaching will grow and be remember- 
ed. Above all, will come that inspi- 
ration for right living and desire for 
law and order that fired the souls of 
those early patriots. 

The more respect there is for 
constituted authority, and the more 
this respect is developed into a 
fundamental characteristic of the 
individual and nation, the less at- 
tention need we pay to lawlessness— 
that poison which deadens the na- 
tional moral fibre. We need have 
no worry about the industrial ad- 
vance of America, but we must have 
a care for its cultural progress. The 
care of the country is the business 
of all. To laugh at our laxities is 
to sanction them. To champion the 
country’s cause is to live high. 

There is every rational reason for 
unbounded faith in America. It 
seems, however, that negative feelings 
do exist, varying from ordinary care- 
lessness, or lack of 
thought, through pes- 
simism and cynicism, 
to actual antagonism, 
regarding this govern- 
ment. More faith and 
more courage are need- 
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ed in addition to the 





the difficulties of the 
workers for American 
independence and 
government according 
to well formulated law. 

There is much to be 
known regarding the 
history of the various 
amendments of the 
document and_ the 
varying opinions as to 
the effect of those 
amendments. 

KIwaANIs CLUBS, 
in their meetings dur- 
ing Constitution Week 
—the week of Septem- 
ber 16—can not only 
teach members more 
about the Constitu- 
tion, but they can, by 
a carefully arranged 
program of activities, 
reach school children, 
industrial workers, 
office workers, and 
all other classes, and 
help to a considerable 
degree to make them 
better citizens. 
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““We, the people of the 
United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common _ defense, 
promote the general welfare 
and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, do ordain and es- 
tablish this constitution for 
the United States of Amer- 
ica.”’ 
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knowledge of the make 
up of the government. 
Every boy knows the 
simple rules of his 
games—but the thing 
that develops his tech- 
nique and makes him 
fight the game hard, 
and actually live it, 
is the respect he has 
for those rules, and 
the insistence of his 
opponent that he does 
respect them. The 
game of living under 
this government is like 
that. We need to 
develop the technique 
of living here, and we 
can help to teach the 
right technique to 
those who need it, 
and there are many. 
This is a big task for 
for Kiwanis. By plan- 
ning on Constitution 
Week now, KIwANIANns 
can make that week a 
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During that week, / resounding one. Here 
it would be well also MAY is a great opportunity 
to institute the flag Ve? PPP PP? P/E eee; for Kiwanis to show 
ralute, and to teach (Se ESE that—We Build.” 
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On Saturday evening, June 16, about 
400 Kiwanians and their wives attended 
the Charter Presentation at Modesto 
California, the Banquet and Dance being 
held at Stanislaus Hall. On the follow- 
ing day. a party of one hundred Kiwanians 
and their ladies were guests of the Kiwanis 
Cros of Modesto and made an inspection 
trip to the just recently completed Don 
Pedro Dam. The day was spent at the 
great structure on the Tuolumne where 
water is stored to irrigate the thousands of 
acres in the Modesto and Turlock irriga- 
tion districts. 


At noon the camp dining room was open- 
ed and the visitors and members were 
supplied with box lunches and coffee. 


The Krwants Cuus of Healdsburg, was 
completed on July 10 and judging from 
the speed and efficiency displayed in the 
organization, this baby club is bound to 
become a leader in Krwanlis. 


A big inter-club meeting was held in 
Pasadena at the Hotel Maryland, on Fri- 
day, July 13, in honor of International 
Trustee Leslie B. Henry. Clubs through- 
out the district sent large delegations to 
attend this affair and the banquet hall 
which accommodates only about five hun- 
dred was crowded to the limit with 
KIwaNians. It was a stag affair for 
KIWANIANS only. 

The committee in charge of our coming 
district convention in Fresno on November 
16 and 17 is holding regular meetings and 
working to make this coming event the 
best on of its kind ever held. 





Did you know that the Tennessee- 
Kentucky District of Kiwanis Ciuss had 
a one hundred per cent attendance at the 
International Convention? That’s a real 
record—one the district governor and all 
his loyal assistants can be justly proud of. 
It’s a record to be emulated and one Inter- 
national delights to honor. 

The district officers of Tennessee- 
Kentucky are laying magnificent plans 


for one of the best conventions yet held 
within the confines of the district and are 
offering two whole days of International 
President Arras’ time as well as an Inter- 
national trustee and a staff officer as special 
attractions. Believing that these district 
conventions have a value for the individual 
KIWANIAN second to no other convention, 
because the floor of the convention is 
open to each and every one of them, there 
is a decided effort being made to bring 
just as many Kiwanrans to Middlesboro 
as possible. Two years ago George 
Selig gave an attendance cup to be awarded 
on the basis of percentage attendance and 
the distance traveled. For two successive 
years, Pineville, Ky., has won this cup 
but competition this year promises to be 
keen and there will be no walk-away for 
Pineville. 


A new feature is scheduled for this 
year in the shape of a loving cup which 
is to he awarded to the local secretary who 
secures the most publicity for his club. 
Here again Tennessee-Kentuecky is doing 
something decidedly worth emulating. 
A move of this kind will stimulate interest 
in many of the local Kiwanis Cuuss, 
while at the same time it will give those 
on the outside an idea of what Kiwanis 
means, and the value of Kiwanis to the 
community. It further creates a desire 
on the part of some to want to become 
members of a Kiwanis CLus. 


The district publicity committee, com- 
posed entirely of Middlesboro KiwaNIraNns 
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will soon be issuing news items to the var- 
ious clubs of the district. The promises 
these news items contain are in no way 
exaggerated as elaborate preparations 
are being made to fulfill them. 





The Indiana District of Kiwanis CLuss 
has been holding a series of inter-club 
meetings that are meaning much in the 
way of knitting the district together in a 
unified whole and at the same time afford- 
ing opportunity for Krwantans all over 
the state to become better acquainted. 
Two such meetings have been reported 
during the past month. On June 14 the 
Brookville club entertained the Richmond, 
Connersville, Rushville and Lawrence- 
burg clubs, and on June 29 the KiwaNIANs 
from South Bend, Nappanee and Goshen 
journeyed to Christiana Lake to be the 
guests of the Elkhart Kiwanis Cuus. 
At both of these gatherings interesting 
programs were arranged. We will not 
attempt a detailed description of these 
meetings but the attendance of five 
hundred at one and about three hundred 
at the other tells the important story. 


At the time of the International Con- 
vention, District Governor Myers had 
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The Kiwanis Club of Hattiesburg, Mississippi, here has shown a splendid 
conception of its relationship to the state by furnishing this excellent exhibit 
of the products of southern Mississippi. The particular display here shown was 
held in a private showroom in one of the largest office buildings in Atlanta, 
Georgia. The club hassponsored similar exhibits in several of the large southern 


metropolitan centers. 
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visited about two-thirds of the clubs in 
his district and had plans outlined for 
visiting the remaining third before the 
district convention which, by the way, 
South Bend reports will be a good one. 

As a part of a general plan for promoting 
good fellowship within the state circle 
of Kiwanis Criuss, Richmond, Indiana, 
has purchased a silver loving cup which 
it has presented to the Lawrenceburg 
club as the first club which the cup will 
visit on its journey. The plan for the 
travels of the cup provide that it shall 
be retained by each club for a period of 


thirty days and then go on to the next 
club. As the cup goes on its journey 
each club will have engraved on the face 
of the cup the name of the city, together 


with the date it was turned over to the 
following club on the schedule and the 
average attendance for the month in which 
the cup was in the club’s possession. A 
double purpose is thus attained, attend- 
ance is stimulated and fellowship is en- 
couraged. 


Just as we go to press, word is passed 
to us that the new Kiwanis Cus at Or- 
leans, sponsored by the New Albany 
club, is the latest addition to our Inter- 
national roster. 





The Dubuque Convention Committee 
reports splendid progress for the Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District Convention at 
Dubuque. September 25 has been sched- 
uled for Stunt Night to be held at 
the new Senior High School which is one 
of the finest buildings of its kind in the 
west. This school has an auditorium that 
will seat 1,600 people, and a stage that is 
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big enough to put on any kind of a stunt 
imaginable. For September 26 a banquet 
is being arranged at one of the most 
beautiful spots around Dubuque, followed 
by a barn dance. The committee is mak- 
ing complete plans for entertaining the 
ladies. Governor D. S. Wentworth is 
arranging for some world renowned speak- 
ers, so that all in all this convention will 
be worth while. 


The second divisional meeting of Divi- 
sion No. 1 was held at the Central Presby- 
terian Church in Joliet, Illinois, on July 2, 
presided over by Lieutenant Governor 
Charles J. Reily. The trustees’ meeting 
took place in the afternoon, while other 
visiting K1iwaNIANS were entertained by 
the Joliet club, both at golf and with a 
trip through the new State prison which 
is in the course of construction, and which 
was very interesting and educational. 
The evening banquet was attended by a 
very enthusiastic group of K1iwanians 
and their ladies—135 in all. Rev. Hastings 
of the Joliet Club gave the invocation. 
President Stansbury’s address of welcome 
was responded to in an able manner by 
Emil Johnson of Albany Park (Chicago) 
club in behalf of the All-Chicago Council, 
and Steve Bennett of the Aurora club in 
behalf of the Fox River Valley Council 
and other clubs in the division not included 
in either council. Dr. J. W. Bolotin, Jr., 
Lieutenant Governor of Division No. 1, 
was there with an original piece of poetry 
which we all enjoyed. The Rev. John 
Grace, of the Chicago Heights club, made 
himself very valuable in the capacity of 
song leader and also gave a splendid short 
talk on, ‘‘The Value of Music to Kiwanis 
Cuvuss.”” Lewis Mitchell, governor of 
the New York District and chairman of 
the Board of Governors, was the honored 
guest and speaker. We cannot say too 
much for Governor Mitchell’s talk on 
Kiwanis for we feel that words are in- 











On the occasion of its charter presentation, June 16, the new Kiwanis 
Club of Modesto, Calif., took its guests on an inspection trip to the Don Pedro 
Dam. The above picture shows the club and its guests in the foreground 
ready for the start to the Dam which is shown in the background. 


adequate. We can only say to those of 
you who were not present on this occasion 
that you missed a message worth while. 


The clubs of our district are holding a 
number of inter-club picnics. The Pon- 
tiac and Streator clubs held a picnic on 
July 12; the Fox River Valley Council 
held one on July 16 at Wing Park, Elgin; 


and the All-Chicago Council will charter 


a boat to Michigan City on August 17.. 
Golf tournaments were held at Kankakee,. 
Waukegan and Elgin, Illinois. 

The following is a copy of a luncheow 
notice from one of our baby clubs—Chil- 
licothe, Illinois. 

“Do you know, fellows, that we have 
held ten lively, interesting, instructive, 
joyful, fraternal, and altogether profitable 
meetings without an atom of outside help? 
Why did we do this? We said, ‘let’s 
get acquainted with ourselves first.’ 
No club was ever organized that understood 
each other right at the start, or knew the 
latent possibilities of the individual mem- 
ber. How can they function as a whole,. 
until they know these things? How can 
they pass out good things to others until 
they learn to create good things for them- 
selves? What is good for the individual 
is good for a club, and we say, ‘first 
know thyself.’ Now, being fairly acquaint- 
ed with ourselves, we are going to get 
acquainted with the other fellow.” 


Each of the Chicago clubs furnished five 
automobiles to convey the Overseas 
Service Girls, who were holding a conven- 
tion here, to the Great Lakes and Fort. 
Sheridan for the afternoon, returning 
them to their hotel in the evening. 

We complimented one of our secre- 
taries on one of his club’s luncheon notices,. 
and the following is his reply. 


“Thanks for the little ‘pat on the back.” 
Rather a little rose bud now and then as 
we go along, than a cartload of immor- 
telles after we have ‘joined the innumer- 
able caravan’ and ‘become a brother to 
the insensible rock.’ ‘Ashes tell no tales,’ 
neither do they appreciate posthumous 
approbation.” 





April 14 was the eventful day of the K1- 
wanis Cuius of Bingham Canyon, Utah. 
It is doubtful if ever in the history of Bing- 
ham such an enthusiastic gathering met 
under one roof as the number which congre- 
gated at the Canyon hall for the charter 
presentation of the new club. Alex Hed- 
quist, lieutenant governor, who came with 
a delegation from Provo, delivered the 
charter to President J. B. Myers of the 
local club. Nearly 250 Kiwantans at- 
tended and did justice to the excellent re- 
past that was furnished by the club. 

Bingham Canyon is especially inter- 
esting as the home of the largest open cut 
copper mine in the world. The mining 
history of the town dates back to the fall of 
1863 when General P. E. Conner, command- 
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ing officer at Fort Douglas located a claim 
known as the West Jorday. 








District Governor Norcross of the Penn- 
sylvania Disirict devoted considerable 
time during the month of June to visiting 
a number of the clubs in his district. 
Connelsville, Latrobe and Altoona were 
among the favored. Subsequent to the 
luncheon at Altoona the local District 
Convention Committee met and formu- 
lated more definitely plans for the conven- 
tion which is to be held in Altoona, Oct- 
ober 4 and 5. The District Governor 
assures all clubs that the character and 
spirit of the district convention will be 
of the very highest and that he has the 
very strongest belief that the Altoona 
Club will be a satisfactory host in every 
respect and he urges all clubs to begin 
now to make plans to be present at the 
convention. Very elaborate arrangements 
are being made for the entertainment 
of the ladies, including long automobile 
drives in the unexcelled mountain dis- 
tricts of Altoona over roads that are 
justly the pride of the community, golf 
tournaments, receptions, lunéheons, and 
eard parties and incidentally dancing. 


On July 25 the new club at Blooms- 
burg received its charter from Inter- 
national. The club which was organized 
on May 17 has a membership of sixty- 
five and promises to be one of the most 
aggressive clubs in the district. 


The season of picnics has not been 
overlooked in the Pennsylvania District 
and so far three big inter-club meetings 
have taken the form of picnics where 
KIwANIANS of one city have learned to 
know Kriwantans of other cities. On 
June 20 the Kiwanis Cuiuss of Clarion, 
Erie, Franklin, Greenville, Grove City, 
Meadville, Oil City and Sharon gather 
at Conneaut Lake Park, Pa. On the 
day following the Kiwanis Cuius of Read- 
ing was host at Carsonia Park to twenty- 
five of the clubs of the vicinity. 


The largest of these inter-city meetings, 
however, was the picnic at Cascade Park 
on June 27 at which over thirteen hundred 
KrwantAns, their wives and children were 
tagged by the reception committee. This 
meeting was conceived and executed by 
the New Castle Club which was indeed 
the host in every sense of the word. In- 
vitations to the meet were extended to 
all elubs in the Pennsylvania District 
and to those in the immediate vicinity 
a delegation was sent to extend an urgent 
and personal invitation to attend; clubs 
from the Ohio District located in eastern 
Ohio were also invited in this manner. 
For the entertainment of the visitors, 
the New Castle Club furnished free, fifty- 
one cases of pop, ice cream cones galore, 
lemonade by the gallons, and coffee and 
cream at supper time. Races, baseball 
games, and dancing were furnished free 
for the grown-ups and for the children 
rides on the park concessions. 
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From early morning till late at night 
machine loads of Krwanis members from 
every neighboring town within a radius 
of one hundred miles poured into the 
park. They were met at the dancing 
pavilion by the reception committee 
and the registration committee who, 
after recording their names and cities 
on the books, turned them loose in the 
park, and they enjoyed one of the greatest 
days known in the history of the park. 
Although Jupiter Pluvius was not invited 
he paid the Krwanians his due respects 
during the late afternoon and part of the 
evening, but this failed to dampen the 
spirits of the visitors. 


Following the supper—a basket picnic 
—the entire assemblage gathered in the 
dance pavilion where prizes for ladies 
and men were given out to members 
holding the lucky numbers. All told 
seventy-five prizes were given the ladies. 
The men received but one prize, a three- 
weeks-old pig donated for the occasion 
by the Beaver Falls Kiwanians. Whether 
it had been fixed or not, a New Castle 
KrwaniAn held the lucky’ number and 
so won the porker. 


The undertaking was a huge one and 
the New Castle club deserves the highest 
commendation for its generosity both in 
planning the affair and in the execution 
of it. 





Batavia, N. Y., has a young Kiwanis 


Cuius. On March 1, last, its charter 
requirement of fifty members was com- 
pleted and its charter was presented in 
April. Looking about for work to justify 
its existence and being particularly im- 


_ pressed with the Kiwanis program for 


the under-privileged child they were 
confronted with the fact that the number 
of such children in a small city like Batavia 
was very limited and the existing agencies 
for caring for them quite adequate. But 
this did not, by any means, convince 
them that they could not do something 
in furtherance of this great work, and 
when the New York Tribune’s ‘Fresh 
Air Fund” for the children of the tene- 
ments was Called to their attention they 
saw in it an agency through which they 
could do some splendid work for a class 
of little ones whose need is probably 
greater than that of any children in Amer- 
ica. 

For forty-six years the New York 
Tribune has been raising a fund each 
summer to send children from the pave- 
ments of the great metropolis to the 
country districts for two weeks of fresh 
air and sunshine. Beginning in 1877 
with sixty boys and girls this great human- 
itarian effort has grown until in 1922, 
12,655 children were sent away and it is 
planned to provide vacations this year 
for about 15,000. The plan is unique 
in the matter of the disposition of the 
children. Most such vacations are pro- 


vided in camps and institutions but the 
Tribune’s children are placed, 


almost 
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altogether, in the homes of charitably 
disposed persons who volunteer to take 
one or more for the period of two weeks. 
Church and civic organizations in the 
smaller communities throughout the New 
England States, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania act as committees 
to secure the invitations, receive and 
distribute the children and return them 
after the vacation is over, happier and 
healthier than when they arrived. The 
Tribune supplies the children, pays the 
transportation and provides escorts to 
the point of destination, sending further 
escorts to see them safely home again. 


The results of this work are far reaching. 
Over and above the immediate value 
to the children of two weeks in the country, 
the Americanization values cannot be 
overestimated. Coming, as they do from 
the crowded foreign districts of New 
York City, where the entire environment 
represents more nearly the conditions 
of the countries of their parents than 
that which we are accustomed to consider 
as the normal home surroundings of 
Americans, an entirely new vision of 
life in this country is opened to them. 
For possibly the first time in their lives, 
the majority of these children are sur- 
rounded with those who speak nothing 
but our language, think our thoughts 
and live the wholesome home life of 
Americans. Thousands have the ambition 
stirred in them to get away from the 
congested, unhealthy life of the tenements 
and into the freer air of the smaller com- 
munities and none but have a new con- 
ception of American life and its possibilities. 


To assist in this work was the decision 
of the Batavia Kiwanians, and in just 
three weeks from the date upon which 
they so decided, 263 youngsters stepped 
off a train from New York to be the 
guests of Batavians for two weeks. Batavia 
never saw such a whirlwind campaign. 
Thursday was the day of the regular 
meeting upon which the club agreed 
to go into the work and on the following 
Sunday, every church in town made an 
appeal to their people to take the ‘‘Fresh 
Airs,’’ the city was placarded with posters 
and the K1rwanians were reaching out 
into the country surrounding to gather 
the invitations from the farms and villages. 
A number who were not in a position 
to take children into a home but who 
wished to have a part in the work clamored 
to be allowed to pay for one or two, if 
such arrangements could be made. So 
a camp was established just outside the 
city limits on a beautiful estate loaned 
for the purpose by a Kiwanian and here 
in two tents, twenty-five boys from eight to 
twelve years of age and of seven different 
nationalities as to origin or origin of 
parents, but all sturdy young Americans 
in the making, are having the time of 
their lives. Camp Watson, as it is called, 
after the KrwaNniANn who made it possible, 
is a Mecea for Krwanis and others and 
every evening the paths are blocked with 
the cars of those who wish to take the 
boys riding or who are there to volunteer 
their services in any capacity in which 
they can be used. Everywhere one looks 
in Batavia during the day may be seen 
the ‘‘Fresh Airs’? and the people having 
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them are enthusiastic about them and 
about the work. Already many have 
invitations to return next year and it 
now appears that this will be a permanent 
work of the Kiwanis Cius of Batavia. 

To take care of your own has always 
the obvious thing to do and is 
done. But, it is more difficult 
a responsibility for children 


been 
usually 
to realize 


who live over four hundred miles away, 
even though they be the ones most in 
need of care and attention. The Kti- 


WANIANS and other citizens of Batavia 
who are doing this work are demonstrating 
the great hearts that live in the breasts 
of Americans, who always respond to 
a need when it is brought home to them. 
And the Kiwanis CiusB has again proved 
its vitality in taking up this work and 
pushing it through to a big success within 
three months from the time date of their 
chartering. 





Cedar Point will be the Mecca toward 


which Ohio Kiwanrans will turn their 
faces August 27-29 when the district con- 
vention will be held there under the aus- 
pices of the Sandusky Club. 

That this convention will be the best 
in the history of the district is assured 
in the high class program arranged by 
Governor Jackson and Judge Roy H. 
Williams of Sandusky, chairman of the 
convention program committee. The big 
headliner of the convention will be Secre- 
tary of Labor James J. Davis, who will 
address the delegates and visitors. Secre- 
tary Davis, who is one of the mainstays 
of President Harding’s cabinet, will un- 
doubtedly have some things to say about 
the under-privileged child that will be 
of considerable interest. International 
President Edmund F. Arras will occupy 
a prominent place on the program and 
will be present throughout the sessions 
of the convention. Congressman James 
T. Begg, of Sandusky, one of the leaders 
in the National House of Representatives, 
is also on the program. Mr. Begg is one 
of the most eloquent speakers in the 
House and is certain to have a message 
decidedly worth while. Governor Jack- 
eon will preside at the opening session 
of the convention and will make his report 
at that time. Other sessions will be 
presided over by Lieutenant Governors 
Link, Bordurtha, Jones, McClave and 
Prior. 
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Mr. Secretary! 
Your semi-annual report was 


due July 1. Please! 








The Cedar Point convention will be 
the sixth get-together of the district and 
is expected to eclipse all others in attend- 
ance, quality of programs, entertainment 
and in work done. With eighty-four 
clubs in the district, all of which are 
expected to be represented, it is planned 
by Governor Jackson that a great deal 
of very constructive work will be accomp- 
lished in the three days of the conven- 
tion. 

Delaware members took a big part 
in the final touches to the entry of Marys- 
ville Krwanrans into the Kiwanis fold. 
Headed by Lieutenant Governor Bodurtha, 
forty members of the Delaware outfit 
journeyed over to Marysville and took 
a big part in the presentation of the charter 
to that club. Lieutenant Governor Bodur- 
tha presented the charter, acceptance 
being made by President Mills. Governor 
Jackson made the principal address in 
which he gave the new club a very clear 
outline of what Kiwanis stands for and 
what it can accomplish through concerted 
effort. The governor was accompanied 
by a delegation of his Lima club. 

The convention at Cedar Point will 
find the Ohio district in the best shape 
in its history. Every one of the eighty- 
four clubs is functioning one hundred 
per cent and.has been all year. All are 
working on objectives to better conditions 
in their respective communities and in 
line with the policy of aiding the under- 
privileged child. 

Since taking office January 1, 1923, 
Governor Jackson has visited the majority 
of clubs in the district, speaking several 
times in every division of the district. 
The lieutenant governors have also thor- 
oughly covered their divisions so that 
no club has failed to have at least one 
visit from a district officer. Governor 
Jackson in his talks to his clubs over the 
district and particularly to the newer 
ones, has brought home to them so forcibly 
the real meaning of Krwanis and what 
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the clubs can accomplish for their com- 
munities that he has succeeded in welding 
the district into a united working organiza- 
tion. He has been ably. assisted in his 
work by his lieutenant governors, all of 
whom have followed his lead in keeping 
the clubs at their highest state of efficiency. 

On July 11, a special train carried one 
hundred forty visiting members of the 
Kiwanis Cuiuss of the valley towns to 
Woodsfield for the charter presentation 
party of this new club. From the moment 
the Reception Committee assumed re- 
sponsibility for the visitors until the de- 
parture of the special at 10:45 p. m. every 
hour was delightfully filled. Lieutenant 
Governor McClave of Steubenville present- 
ed the charter with a speech that was force- 
ful and interesting. In commenting on 
the evening some one said, ‘‘The visitors 
were royal good fellows and the local 
club all that could be asked as hosts and 
entertainers.” 





The recent visit of Kriwanran Warren 
G. Harding, President of the United 
States, to the Pacific Northwest has been 
an inspiration to the Kiwanrans of this 
district. He was officially welcomed at 
the border town of Meacham, Oregon, by 
District Governor S. W. Lawrence on 
behalf of our thirty-eight Kiwanis CLuss. 
Dr. J. Clarence Jones, President of Port- 
land Kiwanis CuLuB was also present 
to bring the greetings of Portland Krwan- 
1ans. Other members of our organization 
present were Walter Meacham, Thos. G. 
Baird and L. B. Stoddard of Baker 
Kiwanis and Dan Freeman and Dr. Ear! 
Smith of Portland Krwanrs. During his 
visits to Portland, Centralia, Spokane, 
and Tacoma, Wash., the President was 
continually reminded of his Kiwanis 
membership by acts of courtesy extended 
by the Krwanrans of those cities. Upon 
his return from Alaska, Seattle Krwanrans 
are planning to greet him with a demons- 
tration that will impress upon him the 
genuine hospitality of that live club. 

Attendance percentages are being main- 
tained at a high average by the clubs. 
The thirty-eight clubs during the past 
month have averaged 84.55%. Sponsoring 
work done by the Salem, Oregon City, 

(Continued on page 106.) 








Here is a group picture that has some real news value. 
In this picture are 263 New York City fresh air kiddies. 


for them. It is on page 85. 


At Batavia, New York, there is a brand new Kiwanis club. 
Read the story of what this splendid new Kiwanis Club has done 
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Reward 


Said Thoreau: “I long ago lost a hound, a bay horse and 
a turtle dove and am still on their trail. Many are the 
travelers to whom I have spoken concerning them, describ- 
ing their tracks and what calls they answered to. I have 
met one or two who have heard the hound and the tramp 
of the horse, and even seen the dove disappear behind 
a cloud and they seemed as anxious to recover them as if 
they had lost them themselves.”’ 

Thus will it ever be with the dreamer. Thus will it 
ever be with the man or the institution which tries to 
lift humanity to a higher level. 

The things accomplished will be far less than those 
dreamed. The real will never reach the ideal. 

Yet in our search for better things, we meet sympa- 
thetic souls who will help, who will join us in our hopes, 
laud our aims and lend the helping hand. 

KiwaNIs will never accomplish all itsends. The church, 
the philosophers and philanthropists of all ages have 
striven for these same ideals. They are not yet accom- 
plished, nor will they ever be. 

But step by step, generation by generation, we draw 
closer—we get a step higher. This is all for which we can 
hope. Man is always to be, never wholly, blessed. 

But the striving, the work, brings us the reward. While 
our efforts may mean but little in the general world 
betterment, yet a hundred thousand other K1iwaNniAns 
also are working, doing their little part to help humanity 
up the hill. If we each do our share, in the end we will 
have helped quite a bit. 

Reward comes from contact with those sympathetic 
souls who can hear with us the bay of the hound, the tramp 
of the horse and who have seen the dove disappear be- 
hind the cloud. These are our people. They speak the 
language of our tribe and we and they can go on through 
life, side by side, working in sympathy in the common 
cause. 

These are our friends and neither miles, pounds, dollars 


-nor gallons can set their measure on the joy of friendship 


in this world. 





Time is but the stuff of which delays are made 





Child Labor 


The under-privileged child is certainly the child shut 
out of God’s sunshine in a factory or a shop. 

A clarion call for Kiwanis on this continent comes from 
those poor kids who are compelled to go to work when 
they should be studying or playing. 

The facts as herein set down are from a document issued 
by the United States Department of Labor and are doubt- 
less correct for this country. No information is at hand 
on the subject of Canadian laws and regulations. Only 
twice in the history of the United States has a national 
attempt been made to regulate child labor. In September, 
1916, the first Congressional law was enacted prohibiting 
the shipment from one state to another of goods produced 


in mines or quarries where child labor under sixteen was 
employed, or in workshops and factories where children 
were employed under the age of fourteen. 

The law was declared unconstitutional in 1918. 

The second federal law was passed in 1918, :mpos:ng a 
tax on the profits of concerns employing children under 
certain ages. This law was declared unconstitutional 
last year. 

Our Supreme Court in no way favors child labor. It 
expresses the opinion that it is a matier which must be 
regulated by the several states. 

In 1900 over 1,000,000 children, ten to fifteen years of 
age, were employed in gainful occupations; one child in 
every twelve in the country was working. Three hundre«| 
eighty-seven thousand of these were from ten to thirteen 
years of age. 

Such conditions appall the heart of every father and 
mother in the world. If corrective legislation is suggested, 
it is the duty of every Kiwanis Cuus in that state to 
get squarely behind the movement and back it to the 
imit. 

Children are entitled to their youth. The moncy 
earned by children in all too many cases goes to a heartless 
parent, the child getting nothing but a pair of wenk 
lungs and a prematurely stooped pair of shoulders. 

Concerns employing child labor too often fail to give 
them good working conditions. These babies, one in 
every twelve, will come into our civilization unfitted by 
education or by health to take their proper places. They 
are destined always to be the under-privileged class. From 
their ranks will spring the vicious, the criminal, the weak- 
ling, and the moron. 

The day of selfishness is past. The day when the labor 
of little hands can be exploited has gone. The time when 
the sweat and blood, and lives and souls of little children 
can be coined into money to buy motor cars and diamonds 
is no more. KrwaANIANs, speak up and act up, when 
opportunity offers to render this help to civilization. 





The city man who buys a farm ought to have 
to live on it 





Called Off for the Summer 


Many a train has to be started with two engines which 
could readily enough be pulled by one. It is harder to 
start any load than it is to keep it going. 

There are three different shifts forward on an automo- 
bile, because the load must be started slowly and then a 
bit faster and then ultimately, when the going is good 
shifted into high. 

This is equally true of the speeds of a Kiwanis Cuiup. 
The club which calls off its meetings for the two hot 
months of the year will need three shifts forward before 
it is again going good. It will take longer to get things 
moving right than the time that is lost in calling it off. 

Men eat some place! When they know they are to eat 
with Kiwanis on a certain day, they will continue to save 
that day for Krwants. If they have that engagement 
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broken for four or eight weeks, they will arrange other 
things so it is hard for them to get back into the regularity 
of the Thursday or Tuesday Kiwanis meeting. 

What creatures of habrt we are! We walk into an office, 
put a hat in a certain place, address employes in the same 
words, go to lunch at the same restaurant, eat the same 
things and go home at the same hour to dinner, read the 
afternoon paper and do the other trivial things of life in 
the same way day after day. 

When a man’s routine is broken into, he is upset, un- 
happy. He may not be conscious of the reason, but the 
cause of his unrest is the breaking up of the little habits, 
which constitute his daily life. 

Going to church, drinking sodas, kissing wives, losing 
tempers, are all habits, good or bad. Kiwanis is a good 
habit. Good habits are harder to contract than bad ones. 
The Krwanis Crus which calls off its meetings in summer 
is breaking the good habit of a hundred or more men 
and makes a mistake, from the viewpoint of both club and 
individual. 





One generation abandons the enterprises and 
theories of another just as sailors abandon 
old ships when there are new ones to be had. 
Thus is progress wrought 





‘*Booze”’ 

Many men believe we ought to have light wine and beer. 
Many more believe we should not. Thousands of the best 
minds in the country are arguing this, pro and con. 

“No lawmaker can interfere with my personal privi- 
leges.’’ Maybe not—maybe so. It depends on what you 
consider your personal privilege. 

“Every man’s house is his castle and no officer has the 
right of entry and seizure.”’ Steal a dog lover’s canine 
friend and keep him in your house and you will see! 

“The country has no right to deprive me of a harmless 
personal pleasure because some other man abuses that 
pleasure and injures himself.” Well, if it was your “pleas- 
ure’ to steal, burn down houses or commit murder, would 
the argument hold? 

Kiwanis CLuss skim the cream off the business life 
in their communities and gather into one group the best 
citizens of their towns. 

The best citizens in any community are not law-break- 
ers. It is the Krwanis idea that the minority should 
submit to the will of the majority; that the minority should 
he!p the majority carry out decisions made for what it 
considers the best interests of all. 

The veteran wheeze of the lawyer who told his client, 
“They can’t put you in jail for that,” to which he replied, 
“T am here, ain’t 1?” applies here. 

The United States and, with modifications, Canada, 
have anti-liquor laws, passed by the majority. They are 
as much a part of the law as “Thou shalt not kill.” 

True Krwantans obey the law, regardless_of whether 
they sympathize with it or not. 

A “K’”’ button on the lapel of a man’s coat should be a 
guarantee like the “sterling” mark on silver. It should 
stamp a leading citizen—a man to emulate and follow. 

If leading citizens are lawbreakers, others will not 
obey the law. If the cream of the community will not 
obey prohibition laws, we can never hope to have the 
skimmed milk portion of humanity obey other laws. 

If members of Kiwanis are really leading citizens, they 
will remember they are models in the community and 
must obey the laws. ‘Leading citizens” do not attempt 
to break down our social fabric. 
>All of which leads up to the fact that the Krwanran 
who carries “‘hip-liquor” to a Kiwanis function of any 
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kind is in absolute opposition to the spirit of Kiwanis. 
Both society in general and his fellow K1wantans in 
particular suffer from his indiscretion. 

Liquor has no place in a Krwanis luncheon, a Krwanits 
social function, a Krwanis picnic or outing, a District or 
National Convention. 

Flatly and bluntly, liquor has no place in Kiwanis. 





Few men looking into a mirror fail to admire 
their wives’ judgment 





Success 


Are you running a business or is it running you? 

Are you in control, or is the business in control? 

Your reply is the answer to the question as to whether 
you are a success or a failure. 

The man whose business runs him, dominates his life, 
absorbs all his time, is a slave. The man who dominates 
his business has time for a game of golf or an afternoon in 
the country with his family, is a master. 

Success should be a synonym for Happiness. 

If you would know whether a man is happy, look not to 
his batting average in the bank; look not at the big fac- 
tory he owns; look not at the rich clients who throng his 
office. Financial prosperity alone never means happiness 
and may mean misery. 

Financially successful men may carry on their shoulders 
a burden beside which that of Atlas, who held up the world, 
may seem light. 

If you would know a man’s happiness look at his face 
when he is unaware of your observation. Happiness in the 
heart will light up the homeliest face. It may be wrinkled, 
it may be fringed with hair of red or gray, it may have a 
snub or a Roman nose, but the happy face is beautiful. 

Studying another man’s face will tell you whether he is 
a success or a failure; a slave to his business or the master 
of it; a rich man or a poor one. 

It is not a half-bad idea to go before your mirror and 
study your-visage, asking the man in the glass if he is 
getting out of life the happiness to which he is entitled. 





The man who refuses to turn around often 
has to turn turtle 


Work 
gee the new Kiwanis job. Rejoice in the 





new undertaking. Meet each new project with 

renewed enthusiasm. The more Kiwanis work 
a club does, the more it is able to take on. Work in 
Kiwanis is the life of Krwanis. 

If all the under-privileged children were taken care of, 
if all the conditions of farm life were ideal, if this world 
were a perfect world, Krwanis would die for want of a 
reason for living. The fish in the Mammoth Cave have 
no eyes because nature eliminates the useless and eyes in 
those black depths are useless. 

The more real work a Krwanis Cius does the more 
ability it has to work. Ten machines rust out to one 
which wears out. The club which keeps its membership 
busy is the club which makes the most progress. 

There is a by-product of the eternally busy club; 
from time to time a few men drift into Ktwanis with 
either a selfish motive or with a mistaken idea of the 
nature of our organization. There is nothing which acts 
as a better sifter than keeping the club busy. In the busy 
activities of a club the Krwanis sifter lets the little ones 
go through. 

The only Krwants Cuiuss which present problems are 
those which are doing little. The busiest clubs are trou- 
bled only with problems presented by local civic condi- 
tions and not with troubles of their own. 
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Regarding Budgets 


No one thing has given Kiwanis CLuss 
more trouble than getting into financial 
difficulties. It is also a fact that in practi- 
eally every successful club in International, 
there has been an established financial 
system. The financial committee of the 
new club is undoubtedly one of the most 
important committees in your club and 
one of the first things that they should 
do each year is to make out a budget for 
the guidance of the club in its expendi- 
tures. This budget should be based upon 
the funds which will be available for use. 

We have just received from Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, the ‘secretary’s report 
for the first half of the year 1923 in which 
he gives us an outline of his budget as 
follows: 


Item Budget Expended 
Per Capita Tax... $ 133.50 $ 130.50 
Magazine................-- 90.00 91.41 
Convention.............. 575.00 500.00 
Guests at luncheons 75.00 96.00 
Telephoning.............. 40.00 40.50 
i ane 25.00 27.00 
PE UODG ccc west ctecasesecee 5.00 5.00 
Postage._.... eeupve de 7.50 13.00 
SEE 20.00 37.50 
Telegrams................ 8.50 4.53 
Extra entertainment 50.00 28.48 
Miscellaneous.......... 100.00 151.22 





$1,129.50 $1,125.14 


In connection with this he makes the 
following statement: 

“On January 1 a budget for the club 
was submitted by the secretary, which 
for the six months just passed amounted 
to $1,129.50, as shown in detail. The 
secretary takes pleasure in announcing 
that we kept within the budget figures. 

“The financial condition of the club is 
excellent. Working with a budget we 
know just about what to expect and the 
income and the expenditures very closely 
balance during the year, leaving us a suf- 
ficient amount to do all that is necessary, 
and at the same time avoiding the neces- 
sity of an assessment to cover extra ex- 
penses that may be incurred through a 
lack of knowledge of the income and 
legitimate expenditures.” 

We believe that this is an excellent 
suggestion for the budget and that if the 
financial committee of the new club will 
work out at the very start of the club 
life, a budget for the guidance of the club 
in all financial matters, it will not 


have the financial difficulties that have 
been encountered by a number of new 
clubs which did not do this. 





Uptodate was entertaining the State 
Convention of Hard-Headed Business Men. 
Like all progressive cities, Uptodate real- 
ized the advertising which would come from 
a well managed convention. For three 
years a committee from the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Kiwanis Cuivus of 
Uptodate had told of the advantages to 
be derived from holding the convention 
in Uptodate and had extended the invita- 
tion to the delegates. Finally their invita- 





D. S. VANCLEAVE 
Secretary, Krwanis CLus of Missouri 
Valley, Iowa 


On June 30 International Head- 
quarters mailed the forms for the semi- 


annual membership reports. When 
the office opened Monday, July 2, D. A. 
Vancleave had achieved the distinc- 
tion of being the first secretary to get 
this report in, properly made out on 
the official form. 

We are grateful for records of this 
kind, not only on our own behalf but 
that of the entire organization. It 
would amaze the average Kiwanian to 
know how the cost ot the organiza- 
tion increases in proportion to the 
failure of our secretaries to render 
reports promptly. It means contin- 
ued letter writing on a large scale, 
involving all the expenses incidental 
to efficient followup. 


tion was accepted. For a year prepara- 
tions had been made and now the guests 
had arrived. 

Wood B. Progressive, cashier of the 
Savings Bank of Slowville, was a dele- 
gate to the convention. Just before noon 
on Thursday, the second day of the con- 
vention, he called upon his friend, Jim 
Hoblit, of the Uptodate State Bank. Jim 
was a member of the Uptodate Kiwanis 
Cius, which met every Thursday. He 
thought of Slowville and realized what a 
Kiwanis Cius would do in awakening 
the civic consciousness of the city. He 
knew that if his friend would take the 
lead that a club could be built in Slow- 
ville, so he invited Wood B. to go to the 
luncheon with him. 

Uptodate had a good Kiwanis Cuvs. 
The Reception Committee gave the visitor 
a& warm welcome and in a few minutes 
Wood B. Progressive had become acquaint- 
ed with Uptodate’s representative busi- 
ness and professional men. The luncheon 
began on time; the service was prompt 
and the food good; but what appealed to 
Wood B. was the fine fellowship which 
was manifested by all. Wood B. liked 
the singing and could hardly realize that 
it was the same banker who was now 
helping with a lusty tenor; but when the 
speaker of the day gave a report on what 
the club had done for some under-privileged 
children in the city, he realized the full 
value of Krwanis. Turning to Jim he 
asked, ‘“‘How do you start one of these 
clubs? Slowville ought to have one.’’ 
Jim agreed that Slowville ought to have 
a club but had to admit that he did not 
know exactly how a club was started. 
After the luncheon he introduced his 
guest to W. E. Know, the Trustee of the 
club, who was well informed in Kiwanis. 
Trustee W. E. Know explained that a 
Kiwanis CLUB was composed of repre- 
sentative business men, not over two from 
any single line of business or profession 
and that the minimum membership was 
fifty men. He explained Kiwanis Ciuss 
were built by trained field representatives 
sent by the Extension Department of the 
Kiwanis Cuus International, after a nuc- 
leus of representative men of a city had 
expressed a desire for a club; and suggested 
that Progressive write to headquarters for 
additional information. 

As soon as Wood B. Progressive re- 
turned to Slowville, he wrote Internationa! 
headquarters and educational literature 
was sent him as well as a copy of THE 
Kiwanis Maaazine. The plan of organ- 
ization was explained to him and a pre- 
liminary petition and survey blank were 
inclosed. He was told when “‘the petition 
has been signed by a few, say five or six 
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representative citizens, it should be re- 
turned to the International office.” ° 


Now, U. R. Goodexec, K1iwanis Gover- 
nor of the State, had completed a survey 
of his territory early in his administration 
and had mailed to the International office 
a list of approved cities, so that the Ex- 
tension Department did not hesitate to 
ask Trustee W. E. Know, of the Uptodate 
Club, to give the matter his attention 
and to form a Sponsoring Committee to 
work with Wood B. Progressive, of Slow- 
ville, in getting the required nucleus. 

About ten days later, Trustee W. E- 
Know met several Slowville business men 
in Wood B. Progressive’s office. He was 
accompanied by Bill Howryer and I. M. 
Goodman of the Uptodate Club. When 
the meeting adjourned, six Slowville men 
had petitioned the Kiwanis Crus Inter- 
national for a Kiwanis Cuivus. 


Soon after a field representative of The 
Krwanis Club International arrived in 
Slowville and with the help of petitioners, 
the prospective members were selected 
and invitations to membership extended. 
The membership was quickly completed, 
for the business men of Slowville had long 
realized the need of such a club and were 
glad to pecome affiliated with an organiza- 
tion, international in character, with 1,063 
clubs and over 81,000 members. 

The Uptodate Club felt very proud of 
the new club of Slowville. It made every 
member feel his responsibility to the club’s 
activity and for its example to its off- 
spring. Slowville has awakened from its 
lethargy, business men are awake to their 
civie responsibility, leaders are being devel- 
oped and its Chamber of Commerce is 
successfully carrying out its program be- 
cause its members in the Kiwanis CLUB 
have been aroused to active cooperation. 
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Importance of District Conventions 


We are wondering if you know the 
importance of your attendance at the Dis- 
triet Convention which is to be held in the 
near future. 

The District Convention is a real, down 
right home party for your own district 
and your immediate neighboring clubs and 
should be attended by every possible 
individual Kiwanis member, regardless of 
whether you have been named as a dele- 
gate or not. 

Have you ever attended a right good 
inter-club meeting? Yes! Well, you had 
a mighty good time, didn’t you? You 
probaby took your wife and perhaps some 
of the kids along. They had a good time, 
too. It was a real party and one enjoyed 
by everyone who was there. 

The District Convention is not only a 
great big inter-club meeting, but it is 
also a real clearing house of business for 
the affairs of every club in the district 
for the year. 

There will be business—Kiwanis busi- 
ness—plenty of it. There will also be a 
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New Members of the 
Family 


The following fifteen clubs were chartered from 
June 16 to July 15 inclusive: 


Modesto, Calif. Chillicothe, IU. 
Beggs, Okla. Salina, Kans. 
Miulivile, N. J. Tallahassee, Fla. 
Hudson, N.Y. Vineland, N. J. 
Jenkins, Ky. Aberdeen, S. D. 


Harrisonville, Mo. 
Gothenburg, Nebr. 


Woodsfield, Ohio 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Mason, Mich. 
There is now a total of 117 clubs receivin 
vice from the Department of Service to New 


ser- 
lubs. 
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lot of fun and entertainment and a chance 
to rub elbows with Jake, Jim and Bill and 
all of the boys from all over your district. 
It will afford you two days of real spiritual 
fellowship and will pay you well. 

Sure! YOU are going. 


Visitors at Headquarters 


C F. Clayton, Cincinnati, Ohio; Oto 
North, Billings, Mont.; L. D. Bell, Wood- 
lawn Club, Chicago, Ill.; O. J. Gibbs, 
Aurora, Ill.; E. C. Arthur, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Ill.; Victor M. Johnson, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; W. N. Stewart, Dallas, Texas; 
Charles A. Gage, Rockford, Ill.; Alfred 
H. Syverson, Spokane, Wash.; Harry J. 
Krusz, St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. I. P. Morris, 
Haverhill, Mass.; P. M. Emmart, Hutchin- 





SCORE BOARD 


*“*Quality First’? Our Motto 





Total 
Total No. Member- 

Clubs ship 
Jan. 1, 1923 925 74,875 
Aug. 1, 1923 1,076 82,061 














Here is the man, Harold E. Steer, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, who has 
‘‘walked’’ to two Kiwanis Conven- 
tions, and has already stated his in- 
tentions of traveling in his own 
unique method to Denver. He rides, 
walks, or rolls the miles according to 
the happenings of chance. 


son, Kans.; Edmund F. Arras, Columbus, 
Ohio; Maurice B. Harris, Chicago, III; 
Otho L. Ferris, Los Angeles, Calif.; John 
H. Feachmann, St. Louis, Mo.; Hubert 
Mills, Decatur, Ill.; F. W. Swann, St. 
Louis, Mo.; E. R. Lucas, North Shore, 
Chicago, Ill.; L. B. Fisk, Lawrenceville, 
Ill.; W. F. Strong, Dixon, IIl.; Fred R. 
Sargent, Chicago, III. 





A Report on the Atlanta Convention 
Newspaper Publicity 


A review of the newspaper clippings 
received at Headquarters during the latter 
part of May and the month of June shows 
that unusually great and wide spread 
publicity was given to the Atlanta Con- 
vention by the press of Canada and the 
United States. 


Over 1,500 clippings on the convention 
have been received through our press 
clipping bureau, the greatest number from 
any one state being 290 from Georgia. 
California, North Carolina and Tennessee 
follow with nhinety-four, eighty-eight and 
eighty-six clippings in the order named. 
About 1,000 of the 1,500 clippings were 
news stories sent out by the four great 
news distributing agencies of Canada and 
the United States. The Associated Press 
news items were especially numerous. 
These stories were widely used, clippings 
being received from all parts of the conti- 
nent, including three or four from Alaska. 
It is interesting to note the subjects and 
the high quality of the news stories which 
were most often published. The first in 
order of popularity were the results of 
the elections and the awarding of prizes. 
Next come Dr. Lovejoy’s address on the 
work for under-privileged children and 
the story of the first day of the convention, 
with excerpts from President Ross’ open- 
ing address and his creed. Other popular 
items were on the topics, ‘‘Closer Coopera- 
tion with the Farmer,” ‘‘Kiwanians for 
World Peace,’’ and the endorsement of 
constructive measures. 


Clippings other than those sent out by 
these news agencies were mostly from the 
Atlanta and other Georgia papers and 
dealt with the details of the convention 
and the entertainment features. Many 
clippings also from all parts of the country 
contained very interesting reports of 
various delegates to the convention. 


The special articles on the convention 
prepared daily by the Department of 
Publicity and Education for the conven- 
tion visitors to send to their home-town 
papers also appeared in the clippings many 
times. 


In conclusion, we believe that the char- 
acter and amount of newspaper publicity 
received in connection with the Atlanta 
Convention was unusually good. We are 
particularly pleased with the cooperation 
received by the publicity department from 
the various Atlanta newspapers and from 
the Associated Press, International News, 
and other news agencies. 
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Read Your Magazine 


Here’s a Kiwanis Secretary who realizes 
the necessity of keeping up-to-date with 
the International Magazine—especially 
on reports which are the basis of policies 
adopted by the International Conven- 
tion. Who doesn’t know the story, ‘For 
Want of a Nail the Horse Was Lost?” 
For want of reading the International 
Magazine and keeping up-to-date with 
it, someone may find himself a ‘“‘homeless’’ 
KIWANIAN. 

“Tt is the desire of the Board of Directors 
that every member of the Detroit Kiwanis 
Cuvus should read the May issue of the 
International Magazine. Especially the 
reports of the various International Com- 
mittees. 

“We are calling your special attention 
_ to the committee report upon classifica- 
tion. The Board advises that each and 
every member carefully read this par- 
ticular report, as it has a very direct 
bearing upon your own membership in 
the Detroit Kiwanis Cuvus. 


“The attendance of a large portion of 
our membership has been very lax re- 
cently, and to those especially we wish 
to announce that unless there is a decided 
improvement in their attendance that the 
local Board of Directors have no alter- 
native other than to apply the rule in the 
case, which stipulates that any member 
missing three consecutive’ meetings is 
automatically suspended. This rule, 
coupled with the new classification pro- 
gram, will find some of our delinquent 
members homeless, with no possible op- 
portunity of reinstatement. This places 
the responsibility entirely upon the mem- 
ber, therefore, we cannot urge too strongly 
your regular attendance. 

‘‘Any member who failed to get his May 
issue of the International Magazine, may 
secure a copy from the Secretary, Harry 
Young.—[The Kiwanis Krier.”’ 





An Appreciation 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
United States Veterans’ Hospital, No. 27 
Alexandria, La. May 12, 1923 
Wilfred Gehr, 
Secretary, Kiwanis CLus 
Alexandria, La. 
My dear Mr. Gehr: 
For the past few months the Kiwanis 
Cvs entertainments at this hospital have 
been very good and enjoyed by all. They 


are getting better each month. We want 
to write you this note to express at least a 
part of our appreciation of this service. 
Also during the month, Mr. Kaufman, 











WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS 


Member of the Washington, D. C., 

club, Chairman of the Program 

Committee, and recently elected 

President of the George Washington 
University 


The Washington, D. C., club can 
well be proud of this man. He is 
known as the possessor of energetic 
and dynamic qualities, a convincing 
speaker, and a logical thinker. His 
remarkable career as Executive Officer 
of the National Committee of Patri- 
otic Societies, Director of the Savings 
Division of the Treasury Department, 
Chief of the Education Service of the 
National Chamber of Commerce, gives 
him ample scope to judge his problems 
from a business standpoint as well as 
an academic one. 


He is recognized as a writer and as an 
administrator and educator, one of 
his accomplishments in this capacity 
being that of writing up economic 
activities during the war for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 








and other members of the club, is continu- 
ally doing nice things for the hospital, 
sending seeds and plants, magazines and 
books, and giving advice when we need it. 

I can assure you that the work at the 
hospital is much benefited by the attitude 
of the Kiwanis Cuivs and its very real help 
to the workers and patients. 


Sincerely yours, 
HELEN BLANTON, 
Director Red Cross Service. 





In Memoriam 


From time to time word comes to Inter- 
national Headquarters that one of our 
clubs has felt the loss accompanying the 
on-going of a fellow member. It is not 
always easy to realize that these losses 
may be alleviated in some measure by 
retaining in our consciousness and re- 
flecting in our lives those splendid qualities 
which made our friend’s personal presence 
an asset to our club. Such, however, is 
our privilege and obligation. 

During the past two months we have 
lost Edward W. Miller, of the Marinette, 
Wis., Kiwanis Cuiws; Dr. Clarence H. 
Cass, of the Ravenswood-Chicago club, 
and Dan Quinlan of the Barrie, Ont., club. 


aR 


Where Credit Is Due 


The" Kiwanis Cuius did a mighty nice 
thing to recognize the service rendered St. 
Clair County and the State of Michigan 
by Frank Beard, County Road Com- 
missioner. 

Usually—too often, in fact—we ‘‘say 
it with flowers” after someone has passed 
away. 

Public officials are human, just the same 
as the rest of us. 

From the very nature of things, they 
have to stand a lot of criticism and abuse. 


And that is what keeps a lot of men from 
aspiring to public service of any kind. 

Frank Beard has been a ecareful, con- 
scientious official. 

He has honestly tried to do his level 
best and he has chosen his assistants 
because of their ability and without re- 
gard to their politics. 


He has not tried to please everybody. 


He has simply gone about his job in a 
business-like manner, just as a business 
man might go about his own affairs. 

He has given St. Clair County good 
roads—in fact, he has, in a remarkably 
short time, literally taken us out of the 
mud. 

And he hasn’t said very much about it 
either. 

The Times-Herald is happy to join 
with the Krwanirans in paying tribute to 
Mr. Beard and his able associates. 





{[Editor’s note: The above editorial com- 
ment was called forth when the Port 
Huron Krwanis Cuus presented the 
County Road Commissioner with a watch 
as a token of its appreciation of the real 
service KiwantaN Beard had rendered 
the city.] 
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Modern Inconveniences 


These modern inconveniences, 
I’m tired of “em, you bet, 

These grain sieves fastened in the floor, 
By which the house is het, 

They ain't like stoves, a-smoking hot, 
Where one can lift the lid 

\n’ spit down in the embers 
When you cast yer ‘baccy quid 


No coal hod in the hull blame house 
To clean your shoes off in 
I'm longin’ for the comforts of 
The old farm house agin 
With yer feet stuck in the oven 
You kin set an’ smoke an’ dream, 
\-conjurin’ fairy pictures 
In the ol teakittle’s steam 


Yet even these contraptions, 
That the modern feller likes 

Them eatin’ clubs where once a week 
They go—and sometimes nights, 

Are only like our country stores 
Where winter nights we met, 

Te settle all the problems 
And we did it; you can bet 

No Kiwanis Club in the hull blame town 
To blow your steam off in, 

Yet longin’ won't bring back to me 
Them good ol’ times ag’in 

So you fellers keep on thinkin 
That your modern ways are best, 

lust leave me with my ‘baccy quid 
My smoke dreams an the rest 


vu fellers go, as go you should, 
are help the gang put on 

A show for this hull town to hear 
Say—bring a friend along. 

Be at your Chamber of Commerce 
This Tuesday—sure—at noon, 

Just sing a bit—an listen in 
And help the ol’ town boom. 


I suppose I'm getting old an stale, 
Complainin in this letter 
A grumblin’ ‘bout new fangled stuff 
An how our ways were better 
Yet you can help like once we did, 
lf you ain't too darn stiff, 
Slip off your coat and knuckle in 
At least you'll tickle GRIFF 
—[Anon 


— +o-—_—____——- 


Only Coal 


Thou art as a parchment, O Coal, 
Marvelous thine unfolding tale; 

Who may not glean from thy plain scroll, 
Wisdom from ages, and power and truth? 


Something Immortal, a pulsating throb, 
A gleam of light, a mite of green, 
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| Paste This in Your Song 
Book 


There area large number of new and 

clever Kiwanis song parodies that come | 
across our desk, from time to time 
From now on when we get a good one, 

like the following, we shall pass it on 

in this form: 


(Tune: Old Solomon Levy) 





Oh—when it comes to Wednesday and it comes 
| to twelve o'clock 
You slam your desk or drop your hod and beat 
it up the block; 
The gang is all there waiting, hoping for a 
chicken lunch; 


| 

You're there to,talk and listen—yes—but most 
to meet the bunch. 

That's at Kiwanis—Gathering ‘round again 

Yes, that’s Kiwanis, singing a song to help it | 
along— 

We like you mister speaker, that’s why we in- 
vited you; 

We like it when you talk right out and stop 

when you are through; 

| We're proud of all our members, hearts and 

minds Kiwanis filled, 

| We're proudest when they shed their coats 

| And dig right in and BUILI 


—wSanta Barbara, <a Prize Song. | 














Soon black as night, lost—then restored; 


In fiery red, released again. 


Spirit of Truth, light for eye, for soul, 
For, he who seeks, ‘tis said will find; 
Man can be less, he must be more, 
Truth found, and love, free all our kind. 
—[Albert P. Ludwig, St. Anthony, Idaho. 
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At the Graves of the 
Unknown in Gettys- 
burg 


As we pause at the graves in Gettysburg 
And glance from mound to mound, 
Alas! Not a murmur is heard; 
Lo! Not a human sound. 





All is silent where lies the unknown 
Who gave their lives in the fight 
And lost their flesh and bone, 
Battling by day and night. 


But Friend, their spirit is there. 

Oh! What terrible suspense. 

There's nothing that can compare 
Or make one’s nerves so tense. 








As we look to the left, then the right 
And see the hundreds of graves, 

We realize that the terrible fight 
Was won by battling braves. 


The wind whistles through the pines. 
Old Glory floats here and there. 


Then comes the thought to our minds— 


That death is everywhere. 


We bow and wonder in surprise, 
Then gaze into vast space 
When we try to analyze 
Why these heroes in this place? 


Why these men, the country's best 
Are laid beneath the sod 
Where forevermore they'll rest? 
The answer is, “the act of God.” 
—(W. W. Sweet, Syracuse Club. 


—_p-s 
““Success’’ 


Success is not measured by pennies or dimes, 
Nor by thoughts we've treasured during 
prosperous times, 
The word success means succeed, 
To help and foster those in need. 
The cripple, the lame and blind, 
In each a heart, you'll find. 
Their lot, though sad it may be, 
Can be relieved by you and me. 
If each day, we will do, 
Unto them as they would to you, 
It need not be with coins or bills, 
Oft times our sympathy fills 
The longing desire of unfortunate men, 
To hear a voice from a friend. 
You and I soon may need, 
The fruit from this very seed. 
If we do, we then can say, 
We've helped others on their way. 
—[W. Sweet, Syracuse Club. 
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The Wanderer Writes 
to Dad 


Dear, truest dad boy ever had, 

I take my pen in hand, 

To say that you can slumber sound; 
I've joined the Builders’ Band. 

You were a brick when I left home, 
You didn't preach or moan, 

But still I know you wondered how 
I'd make it on my own. 








Perhaps, unhelped, I might have slumped’ 

But in this Builders’ Band, 

Backbones can't crumple up; they're given 

Support on every hand. 

They treat me as a brother, true, 

They stand for ideals high. 

They ll keep my toes right on the mark, 

I'm safe. Here's how. Good-bye. 
—Daytona, Fla.. 
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WHAT THE CLUBS 
ARE DOING 
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PAWTUCKET, R. I. The Kiwanis 
Cuivus of Pawtucket helped to promote a 
safe and sane Fourth by conducting 
block party and band concert with 
vaudeville features after the city officials 
had refused permission for either a bonfire 
or fireworks on the grounds that these two 
projects were neither safe nor sane. It 
seems that Pawtucket has had considerable 
experience with ‘‘unsafe”’ fires and “‘insane’”’ 
fireworks. A few years ago an unexploded 
bomb, picked up by a small boy several 
days after the celebration, resulted in the 
loss of the boy’s hands and other perma- 
nent injuries and the city was obliged to 
pay damages of approximately $25,000. 
The Kiwanis Cuius stepped in at the re- 
quest of the Pawtucket Chamber of Com- 
merce Celebration Committee and handled 
the evening’s substitute entertainment in 
excellent style to the entire satisfaction of 
everyone. 


PONTIAC, ILL. Since the organiza- 
tion of the Kiwanis Cius, of Pontiac, 
some fifteen or eighteen months ago, the 
city has learned that a Kiwanis CLus is a 
real asset. During the first year the club 





was areal factor in putting over a $100,000 
addition to the high school and took the 
initial steps toward improving Chautauqua 
Park, making it one of the most modern 
and fully equipped camping sites in Cen- 
tral Illinois. Three hundred Kiwanis 
signs, lining the highways in every direc- 
tion from Pontiac, will guide the tourist to 
the beautiful river camping site. As a part 
of the club’s program in the interest of the 
under-privileged child, a number of boys 
brought into court for minor offences have 
been turned over to Krwanians, who as- 
sume a form of guardianship for them. 
The club also is furnishing milk at recess 
time to under-nourished children in the 
grade school. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. With the 
San Francisco Settlement clinic as per 
headquarters, Miss Katherine Koster, the 
KrwanIs visiting nurse, makes an average of 
250 calls a day in the poorer districts of the 
city. Her salary of $250 a month is paid by 
the club which is always ready as well to 
meet her calls for clothing or special finan- 
cial assistance to supplement her work. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Once in a 


the 
KrwaNIANs—maybe in this instance they 
didn’t outstrip, but at least they helped a 


while the KiwanIQuEENs outstrip 


lot. The wives of Binghamton K1rwanians 
held a flower sale recently and netted over 
$1,400 for the purchase of luxuries for the 
homes and hospitals of the city, one of the 
charity projects of the Ktwanis CLus. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS. For some time 
the Kiwanis Cius of Beaumont has been 
looking for just the right thing to which 
to turn its attention in the way of a major 
activity. After considerable investigation 
it determined to supplement the work of 
the Volunteers of America in its effort to 
provide a home for friendless children. It 
was found that the work of the Volunteers 
was badly handicapped by the lack of 
funds and inadequate quarters for carrying 
on the work of taking care of these children. 
The crying need of the organization was a 
home, properly endowed, to take care of 
from fifty to sixty children and this the 
Kiwanis Cius undertook to provide. 
Just after the drive for a fund of $10,000 
was opened, the flood came which cost 
Beaumont a half million dollars, yet in 
spite of this the drive was put over. The 





These Civil War veterans were the guests of the Kiwanis Club of Shenandoah, Iowa, during G. A. R. Week. The 
twenty of them enjoyed a drive to Tabor, Iowa, on a pilgrimage to John Brown’s headquarters, where they met a dele- 
gation of veterans from Hamburg, Iowa, also guests of the Kiwanis Club. 
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This boy’s band, of Gary, Indiana, owes the uniforms whichits members wear tothe interest and enthusiasm of the 


Kiwanis club. 
for the first time in uniform. 


club feels that it has indeed done a real 
work for the under-privileged child. 


DELPHOS, OHIO. On July 4 the Kr1- 
wanis Cus of Delphos, formally opened 
the Delphos Municipal Park and Play- 
ground. For years the citizens of Delphos 
realized the need of a spot where the people 
might gather and hold reunions, but not 
until the advent of the Kiwanis Cius 
did the long-felt need really materialize. 
The first feature in the plans of the club was 
a swimming pool—a big, concrete affair, 
40 by 120 feet—which was built at a cost 
of approximately $3,500. Bathhouses have 
been equipped with general and private 
dressing rooms adjoining the pool. The 
opening of the pool was made the occasion 
for a big celebration. 


ST. THOMAS, CANADA. As a part 
of a plan to raise $1,000 to endow a bed in 
the Memorial Hospital, the Kiwanis 
Crus staged a Kiwanis Karnivat, which 
netted $500 for the fund. The club is now 
considering the staging of a minstrel show 
to complete the fund. 

MT. CLEMENS, MICH. The Kr- 
wants Cus is establishing a tent colony 
on the banks of Lake St. Clair, where all 
Girl Seouts will be given an outing and ac- 
tual camp experience, under the guidance 
of women of the city who have interested 
themselves in Girl Scout work. It has also 
been planned to establish a camp for the 
under-privileged children of the com- 
munity, a week’s outing being given to all 
girls and boys who otherwise would not be 
able to have such an outing during the 
summer. The camps will be operated by 
the club for the good of the young people 
of the community and all expenses growing 
out of the conducting of the camp will be 
met by Kiwanis CLus members. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. The Kiwanis CiusB 
has arranged to convey boys from the 
Juvenile Court to and from the Mul- 
lanphy swimming pool each Tuesday, 
members furnishing their cars for the pur- 
pose and many of them accompanying the 
boys. During the International Conven- 
tion of Rotary, the Kiwanis Cius put 
forth every possible effort to aid in taking 
eare of the visitors, many of the Kiwant- 
Ans throwing open their homes to visiting 
Rotarians and swinging all Kiwanis 
automobiles into line for the week. On the 
windshield of each car was this sign, ‘‘Ro- 
tarian, Hop In and Ride.” 

NEWPORT NEWS, VA. The Kiwanis 
Cuivs recently has sponsored a very suc- 
cessful Homecoming Week in Newport 
News. Possibly one of the most interest- 
ing features was the invitation sent out 
week after week by radio. One former 
resident ‘‘caught’’ the message and ‘‘came 
home” from Honolulu, two others from 
Denmark. With five Krwanrans on the 
executive committee, the whole force of 
the Kiwanis Civus was back of the event. 

BROOKHAVEN, MISS. Down in 
Brookhaven tle freight depot of the IIl- 
inois Central railroad is located in the 
center of the town. The Krwanis Cius 
hopes to change this and is working to have 
it removed to the outskirts and the place 
converted into a park. 

WINAMAC, IND. A new concrete 
and steel foot-bridge is going up across 
the Tippecanoe River as a result of the 
interest taken in the proposition by the 
Kiwanis Cius. The bridge will connect 
the city’s two parks and make the kiddies’ 
playground more accessible. The club 
also has been working on a proposition to 
get more efficient lighting and electric 
power for Winamac, by having the city 





It took about $5,000 to outfit the boys, but everyone who contributed felt it paid when the band paraded 


connect with the new Norway dam propo- 
sition. 

TORONTO, CANADA. The down- 
town Kiwanis CLup, of Toronto, has built 
a dining hall at the Bolton Fresh Air 
Camp. This building, which will be 
known as ‘“‘Kiwawis Hall,” is one of a 
group of six buildings built on one of the 
most beautiful lots in Ontario. The camp 
is under the control of the Neighborhood 
Workers’ Association and gives holidays 
to thousands of mothers and children dur- 
ing the year. The building is seventy by 
thirty-five feet and will cost approximately 
$3,500. The club’s automobile committee 
has been very active during the past 
month. The committee has moved two 
different lots of orphans from the Protest- 
ant Orphans’ Home to the summer home; 
took part in the drive for the Police Chiefs 
of American and have looked after twenty- 
five hospital calls during the month. 

POINT PLEASANT, VA. _ Lookirg 
toward the selection of Point Pleasant as 
the site for a State Pythian Home, the 
Kiwanis Cuivus entertained the State 
Pythian Home and Institute Commission 
and presented the city’s claim for consid- 
eration. 

NEW KENSINGTON, PA. The Ki- 
wanis Crus hopes to establish a dental 
clinic and is working on plans to raise the 
necessary $1,500. ‘The club has been di- 
vided into three teams, each of which is to 
secure its quota. One team has staged 4 
show for this purpose. 

HAWKINSVILLE, GA. The Kiwanis 
Cuius, of Hawkinsville, is turning its 
attention to the farming interests of the 
county with the thought of doing its part 
in bettering conditions. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. Joining with the 
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We’ve had so many pictures of minstrel casts lately that they are just about losing their news and attraction value 
not for the members of the cast and club concerned, of course, but for the general mass of our 85,000 readers. This was 
so well-posed, however, and so elaborately costumed that we couldn’t resist. 
pictured and its performance was a huge success. Weran the story in June. 


Lions and Rotary clubs, the Krwanis 
Civus will assist in finding employment 
for the unemployed in Jersey City and will 
assist in establishing a clinie to take care 
of the sick in destitute circumstances. 
It is the plan of the clubs to have this clinic 
financed by the state. The Kiwanis 


traffic regulations, a questionnaire on some 
of the traffic rules and regulations was 
distributed at a luncheon. The questions 
were answered by each Kiwanian, who 
signed his name and returned the blank 
to the secretary. At the next meeting the 
answers to the questions were distributed, 


The Brantford, Ontario, clubis the one 


committee from the club has secured 
telephone connection between Cleveland 
and Georgetown, benefiting the merchants 
of Cleveland to a great extent; and now 
the club is raising money for a charity 
hospital. 








‘i Cvs has agreed to donate a hospital tent, returning to each member the original 4, ng ER, a — ' Pin — of 
equipped with two cots, pillows and mat- questionaire, so that he might observe ree sees Po apnea fire ‘chia a 
tresses to the Boy Scouts. his ignorance of some of the regulations. °°° T°°enbly an apne etn = P _— . o 
)- HARTWELL, GA. The KiwanisCius Through publicity and education, the club" oe: UGS le Toke om Pious 
’ ’ : ane ; ernon canyon to the club’s mountain 
has organized a Country Club and Golf 8 endeavoring to teach the state laws sai eeaiieminaiiican 
- Course. The stock which the club has sold g0Verning automobile driving and the ™ pica’ 
It has been turned over to stockholders. The traffic rules in common usage. Each SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. Twen- 
" club has also taken the first steps toward Krwantan has pledged his aid in the cam-__ ty-five of San Bernardino’s under-privi- 
* organizing a building and loan association Paign by living up to the rules governing _ leged kiddies were sent for a week’s outing 
. for Hartwell. automobile driving and to assist by re- at the beach by the Kiwanis Cius. The 
e SOUTH ORANGE-MAPLEWOOD, N. porting those that do not comply with the transportation both ways was furnished 
Pp J. “Re’lar guys!’ That’s what the chor- Tegulations. by the club. 
d us of 265 motherless and fatherless chil- CLEVELAND, TENN. The active ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. In June 
's dren inmates of St. Mary’s Orphanage, interest of the Kiwanis Cuius of Cleve- the Krwanis Cuius outplayed Rotary 
“ said of the South Orange-Maplewood land in civic matters is evidenced by the at baseball and realized $130 for the 
y Kiwanis Cuvus after these business and three activities it reports for the last Community House. By giving a prize of 
y professional men had set aside allcaresand month. The Road Committee has been $25, the club made it possible for the 
e taken the little orphans for a day’s outing. dragging, scraping and rolling the roads; a winner in a biscuit contest, sponsored by 
st Happiness was to be seen on each child’s 
0 face from the time he entered one of the 
t- fifty automobiles until the trip through the 
25 Jersey hills had ended well on toward 
is dusk. 
a ATHENS, ALA. A nice start has been 
made toward a public library for Athens. 
g The Krwanis Cuius has given 350 books 
is as a nucleus for the library and provided 
le sufficient cash to pay a librarian for four 
ie months. 
2 MARTINSBURG, W. VA. More kid- 
- dies off for a summer outing! This time 
it’s ten boys and girls whose expenses at 
a the Y. M. C. A. camp are being paid by the 
ul Kiwanis Cuvus of Martinsburg. 
. SYLVESTER, GA. Cooperating with 
di the city officials of Sylvester, the Kiwanis 
wg Cuivus has worked out plans whereby it is 
‘. hoped to secure a hydroelectric power plant pu, 
for Sylvester. The club also has plans ee ae 
Is under advisement for getting better tele- 
“ phone and tolagpegn ogiinatata Dubuque, Iowa, invites you to the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District con- 
. SAINT MARY’S, PA. Asapart ofthe vention in September and offers automobile trips through such country as 








club’s effort to secure fuller recognition of 


this to entice you. 
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the Home Demonstration Agent, to take 


iort college course in domestic art. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Under the 
pon of the Kiwanis Cuioup, a clinic 
yas held for crippled children with a New 
York Over 
eighty children had the privileges of the 
clinic and a large number of them will be 
placed in local hospitals for further treat- 


ment 


rship 


specialist in attendance 


CHANUTE, KANS. A minstrel show 
given by the boys band and high school 
students was put on during June under 
KiwaNis supervision. The proceeds of 
about $100 will be used in the work for 
the under-privileged children of Chanute. 


PENSACOLA, FLA. Forty small boys 
of Pensacola spent a day at Saufley Beach 
as the guests of the Kiwanis CLus. The 
boys were taken to the beach in boats 
owned or chartered by the members of the 
and one day was thoroughly 
enjoyed. 


club big 


DAYTON, OHIO. The welfare work 
of the Dayton Kiwanis Cuius has long 
been recognized as its outstanding activity. 
However, KiwaNnians don't there. 
Just recently the club assisted materially 
drive for a hundred-bed-addition 


stop 


in the 
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THE KIWANIS 
to the Miami Valley Hospital and con- 
tributed several thousand books to the 
children of the Orphans’ Home. 


KINGSTON, ONT. As a part of its 
regular program for the entertainment of 
the soldiers at Mowat Hospital, the 
Kiwanis Cius took out an orchestra and 
gave the boys a splendid concert. About 
forty prizes were distributed among the 
boys and nurses and in two awards, one 
nurse got three and a half yards of cloth 
for a dress and one boy five 'yards of cloth 
for a winter coat. 


«PLANT CITY, FLA. The city’s quota 
for the Boy Scout fund was secured through 
the effort of the Kiwanis Cius. In May 
the club reported that it had secured the 
establishment of a military camp for the 
city. 

FALL RIVER, MASS. _ Staging a 
benefit performance for the Association for 
Community Welfare, the Kiwanis Cius 
cleared $510 for the use of the Association. 


RIVERSIDE, CALIF. Fifty more of 
those under-privileged children of River- 
side are going to the San Jacinto moun- 
tains for a vacation at the Kiwanis CLus’s 
“Kiddie Kamp.” 





from the Kalispell Kiwanis Cuvus is nego- 
tiating for a site on Bitter Root Lake, 
which the club hopes to develop for outing 
excursions. The club has it in mind to 
stock the lake with fish. The program as 
outlined by the club will require about 
three years for completion, but in the end 
an attractive fishing and summer resort 
will be available. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. Though 
living almost within hearing distance of 
Niagara Falls, there were still some 
youngsters who didn’t know what a day’s 
outing at the Falls might mean. After 
two hundred of them had made the trip 
with the Kiwanis Cius they knew what 
it was to have their ‘‘tummies” as well as 
their eyes full. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA. Joining with 
other civic clubs in this city, this club 
furnished 185 autos for the children of the 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home and St. Vin- 
cent’s Home, to go on an outing. The five 
hundred kiddies were provided with 
whistles, popeorn, ice cream, and other 
things to help give them a real “‘kid’s 
day.’ Besides making the above a happy 
day, the club accomplished the task of 
raising money to wire the Old Ladies’ 
Home with electric lights, by giving an 

















KALISPELL, MONT. <A committee entertainment. 
ae — . y y,-4 
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KIWANIANS AT WORK DURING PLAYTIME 


Group No. 1—Barrie, Ont., Kiwanis Club put up a boathouse. 


Group No. 2—A real log cabin, seventy-five years 


old, moved by Ypsilanti Kiwanians to the city park in preparation for the centennial of the first settlement of Wash- 


tenaw County, Mich. Group No. 3—Kiwanians from Decatur, IIl., put up the Y. W.C.A. camp at Lake Decatur. 
No. 4—Grove City, Pa., Kiwanians grade the lawn of the new hospital. 
put the finishing touches on the grounds surrounding their Children’s Home. 


Group 


Group No. 5—Edmonton, Alta., Kiwanians 














EL RENO, OKLA. Thanks to the effort 
of the Kiwanis Cuus, lower gas rates will 
prevail in El Reno in the future. In the 
recent washout of roads, members of the 
Kiwanis Cuius volunteered to help repair 
the roads so a crossing could be re-estab- 
lished. Additional help also was given 
during this period by furnishing a number 
of autos to transport the farmers back and 
forth from bridges to town after they had 
crossed on the foot-bridge. 


VALLEY CITY, N. D. A Kiwanis 
Exhibition Hut is under construction at 
the tourist camp. The hut will house an 
exhibit showing the grains, grasses, fruit, 
vegetables and other information pertain- 
ing to the products and resources of Valley 
City.and Barnes County. 


MOOSE JAW, CANADA. The Kr- 
WANIS CiuB of Moose Jaw, has purchased 
the entire equipment for a radio broad- 
casting station. The purchase is bringing 
the club considerable publicity. 


BOISE, IDAHO. A forty-acre picnic 
ground in the mountains, known as K1- 
WANIS Fountain, has been reopened and 
made ready for picnic parties. Fifty 
dollars also has been contributed to the 
mess fund of Battery D of the 148th Field 
Artillery. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. The under- 
privileged kiddies of the D. A. Blodgett 
Home were made a happy lot, when this 
club purchased and installed a fine lot of 
playground apparatus. The youngsters 
have been looking forward to the realiza- 
tion of this dream for many months. 


GLENWOOD, MINN. This club, 
realizing the possible damage done if 
carp came into Lake Minnewaska, has 
placed screen at the outlet of the lake 
which insures prevention. A new organi- 
zation of Auto Safety First has a member- 
ship of forty. A male octette has been 
organized and is accomplishing a great deal 
in the musical field. 
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Sixty-five boys and girls from the Children’s Preventorium of the Moun- 
tain Sanatorium for Pulmonary Tuberculosis fill these cars belonging to mem- 
bers of the Hamilton, Ontario, Kiwanis Club. They are off for a two-hours’ 


ride. 


GIRARD, OHIO. At the Trumbull 
County Boy Scout Reservation, a Boy 
Seout cabin has been sponsored, built and 
paid for by the Kiwanis Cius. The cost 
was $500 and thirty KrwaNnIANns were is 
the brigade to do the necessary work on 
the cabin. 


REGINA, SASK. With the motto 
“Over the Top,” this club turned out in 
strong force and assisted in the Summer 
Frolic. The goal was to raise $10,000 for 
the Tubercular Mothers’ Fund, and that 
goal was reached. 


REDLANDS, CALIF. The official 
opening of a municipal swimming pool 
took place in June. KIwaANIs was given 
charge of the momentous occasion, inas- 
much as it had contributed and assisted 
in securing the pool in more ways than any 
other organization. Many world-famous 
swimmers initiated the pool by giving an 
exhibition of their swimming feats. This 








The art of self-defense as it is taught at Camp Good Will where mothers and 


children from Washington, D.C. can vacation. 


The Kiwanians in the back- 


ground have taken a keen interest in the camp and the opportunities it offers 
to those kiddies whose only playgrounds are city streets. 


pool is the largest one of its kind in South- 
ern California. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. The clun’s 
second contribution within a short time 
has been given to the Altrusa Club for its 
nursery. The sum amounted to $100. 
Several of the club members also spent a 
half-day out at the Boy Scout camp to 
help get it in readiness for the boys. 


LAREDO,TEXAS. Twothousand five 
hundred dollars is the goal of this club so it 
will be able to install street name-plates 


at all the street intersections. They’ll 
do it, too. 
CALGARY, ALBERTA, CAN. Soon 


the proverbial name of ‘‘prairie lands’’ will 
be no more, because through the help and 
sponsoring of the Kiwanis CuvuB the citi- 
zens of Calgary have already planted over 
10,000 trees; they are still hot on the trail, 
and they will not give up until they have 
attained the desired end. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS. A ten-year-old boy 
has been adopted by the Austin club. 
All his expenses are to be paid by the club. 

BLUEFIELD, W. VA. The City 
Beautiful Committee of the Kiwanis 
C.vs is working hard on its plans to help 
beautify the city. K1wantans in this city 
helped to put over a city bond issue of 
$850.000. 

MOBILE, ALA. The public band con- 
certs inaugurated last summer through the 
efforts of the Mobile Kiwanis Cuius proved 
so popu_ar that it was decided to continue 
them this year. The concerts are given 
by Drago’s band and the funds necessary 
to finance the plan have been secured by 
the Krwanis Cuus. It is hoped that the 
concerts can be given every two weeks 
throughout the summer months 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. A _ score of 
young Cincinnati business men, members 
of the Krwanis Cuvs, held a unique picnic 
recently—a ‘‘Painting Pienic.’”” Motoring 
to the Tuberculosis sanitarium they donned 
overalls, stirred paints, adjusted ladders, 
and then painted the School for Tuber- 
culosis and Anaemic Children, which they 
had erected over a year ago when there 
were no public funds available for building 
the school. 
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The police boat, Kiwanian, bought and presented to the city of Toledo 


by the Kiwanis club, has already been the means of saving several lives. 


The 


crew is on duty twenty-four hours a day. 


NORTH HUDSON, N. J. One thou- 
sand graduates of North Hudson and Ber- 
gen County grammar schools, guests of the 
North Hudson Kiwanis Cuiups, saw Babe 
Ruth knock one of the longest home-runs 
of his career at a recent game at the Yankee 
stadium. It seems that Ruth, as well as 
other members of the teams, felt called up- 
on to see that those kiddies had a real day 
of it and performed for their especial bene- 
fit. The kiddies went home to dream of 
the game. 


SAGINAW, MICH. One hundred K1- 
WANIANS turned out to build the Boy Scout 
cabin. With a force like that it is not 
strange that the one-story building, sixty 
by thirty feet, went up in a day. The 
Boy Scouts who will enjoy the use of the 
building were on hand to bring up lumber 
and supp.ies. run errands, ete. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. The Kr- 
WANIS CLUB again took the lead in Par- 
kersburg’s celebration of the Fourt 
This year it was a big picnic at Shattuck 
Park, where everything conceivable in the 
way of an attraction was put on that could 
make the day enjoyable. With the excep- 
tion of several of the automobile racers and 
one or two minor special attractions, the 
entire show was staged by home talent 
and every penny of profit will be used in 
Parkersburg and tor a worthy public 
project. The Kiwanians and their capable 
assistants rolled up their sleeves, went to 
work and with customary initiative put 
the affair over in a manner that reflects 
credit on the entire city. Staid business 
men barked their wares in the many 
stands on the Midway and for the time 
being did their ‘‘stuff’’ as showmen in the 
most approved manner. 


LEWISTOWN, PA. The Kiwanis CLus 
has been instrumental in securing for 
Lewistown a site for a tourist camp which 
was recently dedicated with interesting 
ceremonies. 


ERWIN, TENN. The Erwin Kiwanis 
Cuvus has the habit of disproving the state- 
ment, ‘It can’t be done.”’ The club started 
out to entertain with a picnic dinner the 
South Carolina Press Association, which 
was to pass through Erwin on its way some- 
where. The train was caught behind a 
freight wreck and it looked for a time as if 


the party were off. The club refused to be 
beaten and hurriedly arranged for convey- 
ances and took the picnic to the hungry 
travelers stalled just out of reach of some- 
thing to eat. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. The Kiwanis 
CuUus is planning to devote $7,500 to foster 
and develop a Boy and Girl Scout move- 
ment. The club has also made a gift of 
$1,000 to the Woonsocket Hospital Fund 
as a memorial in memory of deceased mem- 
bers, the gift to be used preferably for the 
children’s ward. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS. In three dif- 
ferent directions the Kiwanis C.iuB is 
doing its bit in the program for the under- 
privileged children; ice is being supplied to 
the baby hospital, a picnic was given to 
the children of the county orphanage—the 
second one this season, by the way—and 
the scholarship given to girls last year has 
been renewed for another year. 


LOUISVILLE, GA. Just a new club 
and yet already Kiwanrans of Louisville 
are able to report that they agitated the 
need of a new hotel, were instrumental in 
organizing a stock company to build it, 
sold the stock, and are on the point of let- 
ting the contract for the building of it. 


SCRANTON, PA. Cooperating with 
the Y. M.C. A., the Kiwanis Cus has ar- 
ranged a program of moving pictures for 
five afternoons and evenings each week 
during July and August. The afternoon 
performances will be given in the hospitals 
for the benefit of the shut-ins, the evening 
performances at the various playgrounds 
in the city of Seranton, including the 
Kiwanis playground. The Kiwanis CLusB 
is defraying the expense of the undertaking 
and furnishing a truck which will carry the 
portable machine and the projecting screen. 
The Y. M.C. A. is lending the machine and 
screen and the services of its Industrial 
Secretary, Harold E. Steer, who is a mem- 
ber of the Krwants Crus. At the first 
eight performances there was a total at- 
tendance of nearly 1,500 people. 











The Camp Fire Girls of Lincoln, Nebraska, again are enjoying camp at 
Milford, Nebr., a camp sponsored by the Kiwanis club. 
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WAPAKONETA, OHIO. We suspect 
there are four big stories between the lines 
of the following report from the secretary 
of the WapakonetatKiwanis Cius: “Our 
club designed a new automobile parking 
system, provided for camp for Boy Scouts’ 
vacation, gave our aid in the matter of re- 
tention of a manufacturing concern and 
are preparing to erect bathhouses along 
the Auglaize River for the boys of our 
city.”” Are we right? 

TULSA, OKLA. The Kiwanis Cuivs, 
of Tulsa, has underwritten the sending of a 
large bunch of boys to Camp Roger Kemp. 
Each member of the club has assumed re- 
sponsibility for the expenses of a boy during 
the ten days’ outing. 


SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. Early in the 
spring the South Haven Kiwanis Crus 
planted trees along the lake bank. They 
are following up on the undertaking by fer- 
tilizing and cultivating the trees. In ad- 
dition to this, the club has cleaned and put 
in attractive condition the tourist camp. 


COLUMBUS, IND. Who doesn’t know 
about ‘‘The ole swimmin’ hole?’”’ There is 
a real one in Columbus which is being 
sponsored and properly kept up, so that 
all possible dangers are eliminated to 
the youngsters who spend many happy 
days there, while their mothers can be sure 
they are safe. There are peppy plans 
under way for a big rejuvenation of the 
Boy Scout movement. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. The acti- 
vities of this club are not only charitable 
but “‘repairful,’ for it has contributed 
$150 for some repairs which were badly 
needed in the Children’s Home. 


PLAINVIEW, TEX. The tourist park 
which was fostered and completed by the 
Kiwanis Cuivs, has had a fine icebox in- 
stalled, which is to be kept furnished with 
ice by the Kiwanis Cius. Through the 
untiring efforts of the club, the city has 
been influenced to buy the park and it is 
now a permanent place for tourists and 
townspeople. 


FREDERICK, MD. Assistance is 
being rendered in the establishment and 
maintenance of a children’s playground in 
Frederick this summer. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. Busily working 
on an extensive automobile life-saving 
campaign, which is to be launched in the 
near future, the Krwanis Cuius could not 
give us a more detailed account of its 
activities. In spite of the earnest plans 
for this campaign it has not forgotten to 
continue the maintenance and upkeep 


of the Krwanis Room at the Baby 
Hospital. 
STROUDSBURG, PA. _ Stroudsburg 


is doing its part in the work of the Boy 
Scout. Recently $200 was given to es- 
tablish and supervise a camp for the boys. 
Financial aid has also been given for a 
playground which is being established in 
the city. This fund, and the idea of the 
playground, was definitely undertaken by 
the Kiwanis Cius in advance of any 
other organization. 

HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND. The 
week of June 18th was Boys’ Week, during 
which time a free theatre party was given 
as one of the leading events to all boys 
between the ages of six and twelve. The 
feature of the program was the choosing 
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of 50 boys who were given bank accounts. 
The intention of the club is that each year 
this procedure shall be repeated. 

FRANKLIN, INDIANA. Each month 
Kiwanis is proving its motto ‘‘We Build,”’ 
in the support of the underprivileged 
child. This club has contributed its share 
by sending five underprivileged boys to 
the State Y. M. C. A. Camp at Bedford, 
Indiana for the summer. 

LANSING, MICHIGAN. _ Respond- 
ing to the stimulus that Kiwanis should 
have music on all its programs, this club 
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has gone even farther by giving $100 to- 
wards the musical education of a thirteen 
year old girl. 

LOCKPORT, N.Y. At the Community 
Band concerts there are many refresh- 
ment stands under the supervision of the 
Krwanis Cuus of Lockport. But this is 
not all; they have appointed the com- 
mittees who are in charge of the Under- 
privileged Children who are to be given 
a vacation at the Kiwanis Camp on the 
shores of Lake Ontario. 


STEUBENVILLE, OHIO. Entering 


Irvin W. Ziegaus, state executive draft officer during the war, receiving 
the distinguished service medal at the hands of Governor Hart, of Washington, 
at the luncheon of the Tacoma Kiwanis Club of which he is a member. Mr. 
Ziegaus was honored for the prom:3tness, skill, and efficiency with which he 


handled the executive work of th> 


selective draft. 


The citation of General 


Crowder, provost marshal gener a.,asserted that Capt. Ziegaus had done more 
than any other man to cut down lost motion, waste labor and expense in the 


conduct of the selective draft. 
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with firm enthusiasm in the Hospital 
Campaign, the result has been highly suc- 
cessful to the Steubenville Club More 


than a goodly share of the money raised, 


the quota being $155,000.00, can be 
attributed to the Kiwanis Cuius. Their 
splendid float consisting of a huge hat 
with the stimulating motto reading to 


the effect ‘‘Do Your Share,’ received much 


favorable comment. 


MAQUOKETA, IOWA. 
cars were furnished by this club, the Boy 
Scouts were transported to and from their 
summer camp. Besides ably filling the 
part of “Transportation Bureau”’ $100.00 
was donated for playground equipment 
the labor and transportation cost of setting 
up the apparatus being paid for also. 


WASHINGTON, IND. Arrangements 
are being completed and a playground is 
under construction by the Kiwanis CLus. 
From two baseball games played between 
the Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs, over 
$200 has been secured for the hospital fund. 


LIVINGSTON, MONT. Strike one! 
You ought to see the fine baseball team the 
KIWANIS has organized. A _ short 
time ago the team played in the tourist 
park and the proceeds, which amounted 
to $300, are to be used for the park. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. Believing 
that the best way to advertise your state 
is to show what it has, the Salt Lake club 
has sent out a speaker to the middle-west 
to give an illustrated lecture on 


Because many 


CLUB 


Utah scenery. In addition to 
this, a $500 budget has been 


appropriated to assist locally in 
this same work. The usual con- 
contributions to the Neighbor- 
hood House and the Nazarene 
Commission were not neglected. 

DANVILLE, VA. On June 
19 the club made arrangements 
to have a Boys’ Day. There 
were 1,100 boys between the ages 


o 
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The Kiwanis Club of Pueblo, Colo., 


Conceived the idea of presenting to a 
sister club in the Colorado-Wyoming Dis- 
trict a silver cup to be known as a ‘‘Good- 
will Cup.”” This cup is now on its way 
from club to club carrying with it a message 
of friendship. Pueblo gave it to the Kiwanis 
Club of Colorado Springs. From Colorado 
Springs it journeyed to Denver and from 
Denver to Golden. Doubtless ere this it 
has carried the message to other clubs, 
affording opportunities in each visit for the 
formation of ties of friendship which will 
prove a real foundation for Kiwanis 
“building” in the Colorado-Wyoming dis- 
trict. A similar idea has been carried out 
at Washington, D. C., and Richmond, Ind. 





Mr. Secretary 


Have you sent in your semi-annual report 
due on July Ist—and, if so, did you follow 
instructions provided? 


Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


Se 


nee 


| 





of seven and fifteen who attended, so there 
was no lack of pep at the baseball game 
and entertainment. The Boys’ Com- 
munity Camp, towards which the club 
donated $600, has been officially opened 
and from all appearances it has the ear- 
marks of being a wonderful success. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. It’s some task 
to complete a Health Camp which will 
accommodate 100 under-nourished children 
this summer. Yet this is the task under- 
taken by the Pittsfield Kiwanis Cius. 
The camp is to be situated at Pontoosuc 
Lake. 





When You Live Today 


HERE is such a thing, you know, 
as paying too much for your 
money. What good is a million 
dollars to you when your friends peek at 
you through a glass and murmur, “‘Doesn’t 
he look natural!’ Many a man struggles 
all his life to arrive, and then finds that 
there’s nowhere else to go, and the place 
he’s arrived at isn’t one-two-three with 
some of the places he passed by when the 
“Go Slow” signs meant nothing to him. 
If you’ve got the fifty cents you’d better 
go to the circus today. The elephant will 
never look so big nor the giraffe so tall. 
Live today.. Sleep is the finest of indoor 
sports. It is better than fine gold and 
precious stones. You get it when you live 
one day at a time, play square 
with yourself, and are at least 
ordinarily neighborly. Laugh a 
bit now and then, and live so 
that the man who works with 
you all the year round thinks 
you are a good fellow. If you 
do these things you'll have mighty 
few worries and you'll know what 
long life and happiness really are. 
—|[‘‘Let’s Go,”’ Dallas, Texas. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Worcester, Mass., rejoices in this glee club which for two successive years has carried off the 
honors in the Glee Club Contest at the International Convention. 
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Kiwanis vs. Rotary in Blood Battle 


was happy and joy reigned ‘mid 
the general gloom. 

Leather lungs boomed out a clamorous 
echo as the game was called and the presi- 
dent of the W. C. T. U. threw a high-ball 
to the Rotary pitcher. 

Kiwanis took the first bat. 

The swelling volume of tumultuous 
thousands, the cataclysm of volcanic 
upheavals greeted Major McEvans as he 
stepped from the ‘‘Krwants dog-house”’ 
with four bats swinging over his shoulder. 

The Major discarded three of his bats 
and swung at the first pitched ball. With 
such fervor did the Major swing—and 
miss—that the breeze engendered there- 
from blew the straw hats from the heads of 
the rooters in the grandstand. 

The next ball over the Major swung, and 
whack! crash! ziz! boom! a_ bee-line! 
Straight down the field, out through the 
field. Crash! Bang! It went right 
through the fence, taking seven planks with 
it. And the Major ran. Did herun? He 
ran some! Ty Cobb must have taken 
lessons from that boy. He was here, there. 
Where? Yes, there. What? Home! 
Some speed-wagon, Major! 


| Y was happy who wasn’t unhappy 


[ IITLe Willie Smith followed the 
Major at the bat. Little Willie took 
it coolly. The Rotary pitcher, having 
grown cautious, tried to wrap it around 
Willie’s neck. But—it wouldn’t wrap. 
Not for a cent would it wrap. Rather, it 
got entangled. Yes, sir, that ball hit those 
whiskers and disappeared—and then fell 
to the ground. The umpire called it a 
foul, but Capers Boisseau said nothing 
doing. He was captain, and it was not a 
foul, but that Willie should get his base 
by being hit with a pitched ball. Rotary 
objected that whiskers were an adornment 
and not an essential part of a man’s anat- 
omy, but Capers brought logic to bear. He 
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said whiskers were not bought but grown. 
They are the product of infinite care, 
patience and grooming, and if whiskers 
were not an essential part of a man’s 
anatomy, then George Lewis couldn’t 
tell a bum joke. Willie took his base on 
being hit by a pitched ball. 

Cary Montague at bat. As the Rotary 
released himself free from several shimmy 
shakes, and proceeded to do his daily dozen 
before delivering the ball, Cary began to 
talk—talk like no other man can walk. 
It was a triple, thousand-fold Lewis gun 
affair of staccatto obligatos. When the 
ball left the pitcher’s hand it began to 
wabble. Yes, sir, wabble! Cary’s voice 
carried; and so fast and rapid were the 
vibrations that they counteracted the 
velocity of the ball, and before it reached 
Cary it fell to the ground. Cary took it 
to be a sacrifice hit, and ran, but as he 
had left his glasses with the water boy, 
he ran towards third base. The pitcher 
ran to pick up the ball, but it was so hot 
from being electrically charged that he 
eould not retain it. Cary ran and Willie 
Smith ran, too. They met at short. The 
result of the collision was such that when 
they had somersaulted about a dozen 
times and got on their feet, both running, 
Cary, who had been running from third 
to first, was now running from first to 
third; and Willie, who had been running 
from first to third, was now running from 
third to first. They both made home be- 
fore the opposing pitcher could pick up 
the ball. Rotary objected to one of the 
runs, but Capers insisted that it was fair, 
square and legitimate. That a man trav- 
ersing the distance from first to home 
traversed the same distance as the man 
going from third to home, each going over 
the same road, but only in different di- 
rections, and the expended energy being 
the same, and that as long as players were 
right and left-handed that proper provi- 
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sions should be made, and that a run was 
a@ run regardless. The motion carried. 

Horace Hawes was the next entrant with 
the willow, but at that moment a train of 
coal cars began to wing their way across 
the distant railroad trestle, like black 
hounds across the sky, and Horace began 
to count the passing cars, and lost track 
of strikes being called. He was struck 
out. Rather called out. 

Jesse Binford lost his cap and came to 
bat without it, and as he stooped to gather 
dirt to rub on his bat the glittering sun 
shone on his polished dome, and the um- 
pire called strike one. Thrice did Jesse 
stoop, and thrice did the umpire call it 
a strike. So Jesse was called out on strikes, 
while not a ball was thrown. 


UMSDEN, the heavy hitter, now at 

bat. Dave drove the pill up in the air, 
and with such force did he drive it that the 
ball rose perpendicularly with such cutting 
speed that you could see the hole in the 
air that the ball burned through it on its 
way up. Dave ran to first, but as he ran 
he thought he saw a June bride in the 
grandstand, waved and fell on his nose; 
Allen Steger was rushed in to run for 
him. The ball was slow in falling from 
its high altitude and Allen tore up the 
ground. Rotary’s third baseman tried to 
block him, but he may as well have tried 
to block the ‘‘Leviathan,”’ for Allen busted 
into him, and the fellow flew up like an 
aeroplane and landed in the James River. 
Allen got home before the ball fell, but 
with such speed had he run that he lit- 
erally burned up the ground. He had 
plugged a path around the diamond a foot 
deep, and it looked like an Indian path in 
the woods, or rather like an irrigation 
canal. 

Reynolds was called to fill the ditch 
with stone and gravel, and the game was 
postponed for twenty minutes to give the 
ladies a chance to use their powder puffs 
and the men to get a drink and a smoke. 
—(Kiwanian Builder, Richmond, Va. 
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“What Does the Farmer Need 
and Want?” 


By H. Clay Evenson, LaCrosse, Wis. 
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rHNMHERE are a lot of white-collared 
| men sitting in offices and writing 
- or giving advice to the farmer 
‘free of charge.”’ One exception is the 
lawyer, who charges for advice. Seldom 
do we get something for nothing. 
A few years ago the writer advertised 
in the local paper for thirty live, young, 
business men, who wanted to spend ten 


dollars each to entertain ten farmers at 
dinner. 
We had the dinner, and the farmers. 


We asked the farmers to do ALL the talk- 
ing. ‘Tell us what you want, and what is 
the matter with La Crosse.’”’ With one ex- 


ception they all said, “We want a larger 
share of the consumers’ dollar is all we want.” 
And they would produce, and produce 
plenty. That was a simple request, and it 
is all that the farmers of America want. 

This dinner was held eight years ago. 
The writer began eight years ago to help 
the farmer obtain a larger share of the 
consumer's dollar, and I SUCCEEDED 
with one item of farm products—MILK. 

La Crosse, Wis., has twenty places 
where the farmers come each morning 
of the year, winter and summer, with their 
fifty gallons each of fresh, pure, clean, 
tuberculin-tested milk. All this milk 
is sold at five cents less per quart than 
milk bottled and delivered at the homes, 
and the farmers have gotten over three 
times as much for this whole milk as they 
ean or are able to obtain for the same 
amount of milk at the creamery by separat- 
ing the milk and selling the cream. Affi- 
davits can be supplied by the farmers 
here, if any one wants them. The milk 
zone is now fifteen miles from La Crosse, 
where it formerly was five miles. Natur- 
ally, more milk is consumed and more 
healthy children exist in La Crosse today. 
The farmers’ pigs are the only other “‘hogs”’ 
that are squealing. In many cities of this 
country the farmers’ pigs are given better 
food than a great many children, all be- 
cause of the “hogs’’ who fight the children, 
and fight any attempt to reduce the in- 
creased cost and price of distribution. 

La Crosse consumers are saving $75,- 
000 a year on their milk bill. More milk 
is consumed, and this great saving re- 
mains in the community to be spent among 
the merchants and others living in the 
community. 

Merchants fought the milk_stations of 
La Crosse. The city mayor and many of 
his aldermen, who were retailers and whole- 
salers, fought the establishment of milk 
stations, or the real means of helping the 
farmer obtain a larger share of the con- 
sumer's dollar. 


‘YAN you imagine what would hap- 

4 pen now if the writer was making 
sufficient income so that he could give 
away $75,000 to the people to help them 
buy their milk? Would you want to be one 
of those who got part of the $75,000? 
Or would you prefer to have the privilege 
of buying your milk and being your own 
delivery boy? Which is the best thing for 


acity? To permit the people to save their 
money by performing an economic service 
for the community by distributing their 
milk, or giving them the money to buy it 
with at the increased cost of distribution? 
There are a very few people today m La 
Crosse that would destroy the milk sta- 
tions if they could. But milk is only one 
item of food that the farmer produces. He 
has other foods to sell. Milk is the hard- 
est to distribute. 

There is enough food going to waste 
about any city, that would feed all the 
poor there, all because of the expensive 
method of distribution. Let any Krwanis 
Cius attempt to establish a good public 
market for the sale of the farmers’ products, 
and that Kiwanis Cuius will lose a lot 
of members. Collect a lot of money 
from the members of any Kiwanis Cuivus, 
and you will find a number of members 
that want to sell products to give the poor. 

Every magazine lately is filled with 
advice to the farmers. Why not listen 
more? Listen to the farmers. The War 
proved that they will produce. Farmers do 
not want any more charity than you or I 
would ask. Farmers are intelligent. ‘‘The 
wise farmers’’ are those who wear white 
collars and have moved into town and 
graduated from a college; they are too wise 
to stay on the farm. They know all about 
farming and want to tell the farmers how 
they succeeded in leaving the farm. 


OW long would the members of the 
Kiwanis Ciuss want to listen to a 
lot of advice from the farmers? Well, 





Joseph H. Healey of Vancouver, B. C., 
is another one hundred per center. 
When the Vancouver club was or- 
ganized, Mr. Healey’s name was on 
the charter list. In the intervening 
four and a half years, he has never 
missed a Kiwanis luncheon. Great, 
isn’t it? 


why don’t they do it? A lot of this stuff 
written and talked for the farmers’ benefit 
would not grow sand flowers. The milk 
stations at La Crosse are not copy-righted, 
but the fight would have to be duplicated 
in any city where the attempt is made to 
institute the milk stations. Why? Be- 
cause meanness is like gold, the same 
wherever you find it. It is much easier 
to be generous than it is to be just. We 
want to be able to give money, and be 
rated as a great benefactor of mankind. 
The poor people of any city will help you 
cut down the cost of distribution of milk 
or any other food locally produced by the 
farmers. But the farmers know that the 
control of any city rests with business 
men, who do not want any attempt made 
to do away with the middleman. Imagine 
the squabble in a Kiwanis Civus that 
attempted to reduce the cost of distribu- 
tion of milk, for instance. 

I am a member of the Kiwanis 
Cuvus of La Crosse, Wis. I cannot afford to 
give away a large sum of money for badges, 
buttons and bands, but I can give away 
a great deal of time to promote any insti- 
tution that will help the farmer obtain a 
larger share of the consumer’s dollar. 

These milk stations are located in the 
voting booths in the different wards 
of the city. They are free of rent to the 
farmers, so that the control of the voting 
booths remains in the hands of the people 
where the control of public property be- 
longs. Any farmer who complies with the 
health laws can come, bring his milk and 
sell it at any price he chooses, in any 
voting booth made accessible by city ordi- 
nance. Some of the voting booths are 
in the public school houses. 

When I attempted to obtain a room in 
the new high school house, there was a 
grocer on the school board, who opposed 
opening a milk station in the high school 
building, because to pour bulk milk in a 
schoolhouse was dangerous ete. Well, I 
merely smiled and asked ‘{ it was danger- 
ous for the children ts pour milk from 
bottles in that sxme .enoolhouse, and 
drink it in that same schoolhouse in the 
same atmosphere that the bulk milk would 
be poured in? You can plainly see why my 
question made him ‘“‘mad.’’ And he was 
‘‘mad,”’ too. 

Here is the difference. The milk the 
children buy at the high school is sold 
for twelve cents a quart, and they can 
buy the bulk milk from the farmers for 
seven cents a quart, and if they want to 
bottle it, they may do so. 

This grocer would insist that two 
cents a quart profit on a quart of milk 
each day was not too much profit. But 
if you will figure up his profit at the end 
of a year, on a quart of milk sold every 
day at two cents profit, you will note 
that on the eight cent investment he has 
made nearly $6 each year, because he 
turns over his milk daily or else it is not 
fresh milk that he is offering. True it 
may be sweet, but it is not fresh, and may 
sour in an hour after you get it. 


OW the farmers were wondering be- 
fore I established the milk stations, 
why it was that the farmer got five cents a 
quart for the milk, and the distributor 
got twelve cents for the milk. The dis- 
(Continued on page 108.) 
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Economic Laws Can Be Perverted 
But Not Suppressed 


By J. H. Tregoe, Secretary-Treasurer, National Association of Credit Men 


Al the time of the joining of the Okla- 
homa and Indian territories and their ac- 
ceptance as a single state, some of the 
state proponents felt it was an opportunity 
to embody their ideas into its constitu- 
tion and original laws. Of these ideas 
none was regarded with deeper interest 
and concern than the guarantee of bank de- 
posits. 

The rapid development of Oklahoma 
and its capital city has been marvelous; one 
cannot tread the thoroughfares of Okla- 
homa City without feeling that its splen- 
did business and buildings could not have 
come within a generation. Yet the dream 
of some of the founders of this state that 
the guarantee of bank deposits without cer- 
tain strong restrictions would produce pro- 
tection rather than distress, exemplifies the 
danger of allowing sentiment to supplant 
common sense. 

The guarantee plan of Oklahoma has 
undoubtedly encouraged bad banking. To 
escape the assessments that may be made 
on state banking institutions to provide 
sums sufficient to repay depositors of failed 
institutions has led the more active and the 
best governed banks of the state to seek 
national charters. In Oklahoma City, for 
example, there are no State banks worth 
mentioning. 

Insurance against any risk when un- 
guarded by proper restrictions will en- 


courage carelessness. Banking is a business 
of a fiduciary type and requires able and 
honest administration. The public does 
not recognize generally the brains and the 
conscience needed for the successful con- 
duct of a bank. A guarantee law could 
not take the place of the brains needed for 
safe banking in Oklahoma, and thus the 
State banks have had to contribute four 
millions to the guarantee fund. At pres- 
ent the liquidated and unpaid claims 
against the fund amount to three millions, 
and the unliquidated claims amount to 
two million, five hundred thousand. 


There is no possible chance of securing 
by assessments a sum sufficient to hold 
the depositor safe and whatever is obtain- 
able will have to be prorated among the 
claimants. 


The curtain on this uneconomic chapter 
in Oklahoma’s history is now rung down by 
the repeal of the guarantee law, a repeal 
that abolishes not only the creation of a 
fund for guaranteeing deposits, but the 
law authorizing emergency assessments 
and the issuance of certificates of guar- 
antee. 


We do well to recognize that economic 
laws may be perverted, but never sup- 
pressed. Where skill and honesty are the 
conditions of success, there is nothing in the 
world that will fill their place. 
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Par Collection of 
Checks 


By J. H. Tregoe. Secretary-Treasurer 
National Association of Credit Men 

The par collection plan of the Federal 
Reserve System has had our consistent and 
fearless support. We believe in it not 
merely for economy’s sake, but for sim- 
plification in the handling of checks, and 
after all the check has become our real 
currency. 

No change from a long-established plan 
in our political, social and commercial af- 
fairs has gone through without considerable 
resistance. In the heart of the nation, 
however, there has always been a sound 
judgment that has gradually won its way, 
and I am confident will prevail in the mat- 
ter of par collections. 

It is only natural for many of our com- 
mercial banking institutions, though large- 
ly of the rural type, to resist the invasion 
of the exchange fee by the par collection 
plan, because in the charging of exchange, 
many of these institutions have derived 
their largest profit. 

Diverse views naturally exist on this 
subject, yet in the spirit of perfect fair- 
ness and with nothing in view but the wel- 
fare and development of our commerce, we 
continue to believe that the par collection 
plan is the proper plan for the circulation 
and payment of checks. 


Two noteworthy decisions, recently 


handed down in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, should receive the careful 
attention of credit managers. Both opin- 


ions were delivered by Justice Brandeis. 

In the case of the American Bank & 
Trust Co., et al., Appellants, vs. the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta, et al., the 
Court decided unanimously that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta was not 
guilty of wrongful intent and coercion in 
carrying on the par collection plan accord- 
ing to a reasonable construction of the 
Federal Reserve Act. The par collection 
plan in this decision was undoubtedly held 
to be constitutional, and the findings of the 
lower courts were affirmed. 


In the second decision, which was the 
case of the Farmers & Merchants’ Bank 
of Monroe, North Carolina, et al., Pe- 
titioners, vs. Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, Virginia, two of the justices dis- 
sented. The State of North Carolina in 
1921 enacted a law under the title of, ‘‘An 
Act to Promote the Solvency of State 
Banks.”’ This law provided that the banks 
and trust companies chartered by North 
Carolina shall, unless specified on the face 
thereof to the contrary by the maker or 
makers thereof, pay checks at their option 
by drawing exchange on their reserve de- 
posits and irrespective of the medium 
through which the check was presented. 

Another section of the law authorized 
banking institutions chartered by the State 
to charge a fee not in excess of one-eighth 
of one per cent. on remittances covering 
checks, the minimum fee on any remit- 
tance to be ten cents. 


The Supreme Court of North Carolina 
had held this Act to be unconstitutional 
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on appeal from a decision of a lower court. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
reversed the decision of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina and held that the 
Act was not unconstitutional. 

It might seem, therefore, that we have a 
conflict of jurisdictions. That this is not 
so, however, will be perfectly clear on a 
careful study of the two decisions. The 
one sustains the constitutionality of the 
par collection plan, the other sustains the 
constitutionality of the State statute. 

The Federal Reserve banks will not be 
able to accept checks on drawees that will 
not pay the face of the checks. The Fed- 
eral Reserve banks are expressly forbidden 
by statute to pay exchanges. Sustaining 
the constitutionality of the North Car- 
olina statute will naturally limit the use- 
fulness of the Federal Reserve banks in the 
few States where such Acts have been 
adopted. The result of this will be to 
place a burden on the drawees of checks 
upon institutions operating within these 
states. We firmly believe that endeavoring 
to limit the operations of the par collec- 
tion plan by State statutes is exceedingly 
unwise and savors of nullification, even 
though the statutes are held to be con- 
stitutional. 

The par collection plan is saving the 
Nation’s business approximately 190 mil- 
lions each ye:.r and we cannot find the plan 
is disadvantageous either to the banking 
institutions that have consented to. be 
members or to the non-member banks who 
have agreed to the plan. A sentiment must 
be aroused against the spread of State leg- 
islation that would tend to complicate the 
handling of checks. It should be apparent 
to every one, upon mature deliberation, 
that even though in instances some sacri- 
fices are entailed, yet, on the whole, our 
commercial progress is better assured 
when checks circulate freely, and are pay- 
able at par by the depositories upon which 
they are drawn. 





Love one another is the sweet 
essenceit is the ‘‘urge,’’ the vital 
force back of Kiwanis.—[Paul H. Ger- 


hardt. 








1 
“The Farmer” 


(Continued from page 108.) 
tributor got more for distributing the 
milk than the farmer got for producing it. 

Don’t think that anyone is fooling 
the farmers. Some of them are business 
men. Some of them work like blazes and 
never spend a cent, and that is the only 
way to get rich on a farm. 

Now if any Krwanis Cuius wants to 
establish milk stations for their com- 
munity—not for its club or its members 
—but for its community, I would be 
glad to help them in my spare time, but 
I have done all that I -have proposed. 
I have taken off my coat and brought 
about the reform that the farmer wanted, 
and the reform that I had proposed. 
Yes, there are some jealous ones left, but 
we will always have them with us. All I 
ask is the privilege of serving. I cannot 
shine, because I do not write or speak for 
my living. I enjoy every moment of my 
life, and give thanks for the privilege and 
strength to give a helping hand. 
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“The Constitution” 


(Continued from page 77.) 


becomes an unspeakable blessing to man- 


kind, and in so far as she abandons it she 
fails to perform her divine mission and is 
really of little service to the race. 

We must not expect too much from the 


enactment of laws outside of a limited 
range, such as taxation, the building of 
roads, schools, regulating the banking 
system, punishment of crime, maintaining 
of property rights, and the preservation 
of individual liberty, ete. The enactment 
of law does not accomplish as much as 
people think it does. As a rule, laws are 
enforcible only in so far as they meet with 
the moral endorsement of men. The moral 
and spiritual elevation of mankind is the 
prime factor in the advancement and 
perpetuity of civilizations. The race 
cannot reach its ultimate destiny through 
legislation, or armed force, though these 
are a present necessity, but only through 
the changed nature of men. The recogni- 
tion of God is a necessity, if civilization 
is not to collapse. Life is an enigma of 
which only God is the solution. 


(2) Perils involved in tampering with 
the Constitution: It may seem to many 
that there are some changes that ought 
to be made. Certain people see, or imagine 
they see, imperfections in it, and there 
may be some element of truth in what 
they say. Man has never yet constructed 
anything that is absolutely perfect; but 
if we begin to change the Constitution the 
chances are that we will injure instead of 
benefiting it. All we ean look for is rela- 
tive perfection. This attempt to find some 
short cut to Utopia has led individuals and 
nations into serious complications and 
difficulties. The fact that there is a kernel 
of soundness in the proposed change does 
not warrant us in making it from the fact 
that the evils involved in the change will 
far outweigh the good. 


When we come to change a document 
like the Constitution, even when it is 
done in an orderly manner by amendments, 
the greatest care and deliberation should 
be exercised. Above all things, we should 
thoughtfully consider what new difficulties 
are likely to be involved in the change it is 
proposed to make. This point calls for 
very careful consideration, and for failing 
to do this communities and nations have 
experienced the direst calamities. 

(3) The drift towards paternalism, so- 
cialism and pure democracy is unmistakable. 
While these drifts are more formidable 
in local and state governments than they 
are in the national government, yet the 
latter is the place where unconstitutional 
tendencies finally register themselves. 
Direct action, which is mass agtion, and 
which as a rule is hasty and ill-considered 
action, is on the increase. This is directly 
against the fundamental principles of the 
Constitution, and can result only dis- 
astrously to all classes of our citizens and 
would ultimately bring to an end the gov- 
ernment established by our forefathers. 
There are types of men like Karl Marx 
and Leo Tolstoy who possess at once 
unusual strength and fatal weaknesses. 
Neither of the above saw the difference 
between a return to primitive civilization, 
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which means racial decadence, and that 
steady progress through complex and 
compelling tasks that leads to the realiza- 
tion of the highest potential powers in 
men and nations. For any people to follow 
for a term of years the trend mapped out 
by either of these men would be for them 
to sink into an inferior place in the scale 
of being. Let us remember that in most 
of these proposed changes we are drifting 
away from the clear-cut and tried system 
of our government into the haziness of an 
experimental nowhere. 

(4) The peril of violating the law of 
personal liberty: Of interfering with a 
man’s freedom of opportunity proclaimed 
in the Declaration of Independence and 
guaranteed to all citizens by the Constitution: 


Organizations backed by millions of 
money, through the thoroughness of their 
organization and physical force, have 
deprived some of their fellow citizens 
of the right to that “life and liberty” 
granted by the Constitution, robbing 
them not only of liberty but of life itself, 
as was done in the cold-blooded murder 
of eighteen non-union coal miners at Herrin, 
Illinois, and other places, from ocean to 
ocean, extending now through a period of 
years. By organized physical force men 
may, in the future, as in the past, cause 
distress and suffering to millions and bring 
about the loss of life. But all history 
shows it is perilous to trample on the 
sacred rights of liberty. This has always 
established a precedent of lawlessness 
which is susceptible of universal applica- 
tion, and on some tomorrow others may 
make an application of this shameless 
violation of law in assailing personal lib- 
erty of which the former violators did not 
dream. The hand of retributive justice 
ultimately smites heavily upon those who 
have inaugurated this perilous precedent. 

It is therefore to the welfare of all classes 
that law and order be preserved and the 
sacred rights of liberty guaranteed to the 
individual by the Constitution be held in- 
violate at all times and under all circum- 
stances. This also applies to the uncon- 
stitutional practice of lynching in different 
parts of our country. Civilized society 
is supposed to be governed by law and 
not by mob action. One of the surest 
methods of increasing crime is to enforce 
the full penalty against the criminal. 

“‘All men,”’ says the Declaration, ‘‘are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights,’’ and government is 
instituted to secure these rights. As 
another has said: ‘The most friendless 
and lonely human being on American soil 
holds his right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, by a title indefensible 
against the world.’”” The government 
should see to it that this fundamental 
principle of protection is guaranteed to 
every citizen, regardless of mobs or ma- 
jorities. Majorities shift like the sands of 
the sea, but principles are eternal. Nothing 
is more fickle than majorities. There is no 
crime that majorities have not committed. 
The rights of individuals under the Con- 
stitution are not left to be determined by 
either the passion of the mob or by ma- 
jorities, but by the fundamental principles 
of liberty and justice for all men which it 
embodies. For any class of people, therefore, 


to strike at the liberty of a fellow citizen 


guaranteed by the Constitution, is to strike 
at the Constitution itself. 


Remember the Constitution Has 
Worked Well 

Washington was inaugurated April 30, 
1789—one hundred thirty-three years 
ago last April—and during that period, 
under our Constitution of liberty and law, 
this country has prospered as no other 
nation has ever prospered since the be- 
ginning of history. From a sparse, rural 
population of about four millions, we have 
arisen to over one hundred seven millions 
and become the most prosperous nation 
on earth. We are the financial center of. 
the globe, the strongest nation the world 
has ever known. We have the best fed, 
the best paid, the best housed and the 
best clothed workmen of history. We 
are a land of plenty from ocean to ocean, 
and an empire extending from beyond the 
Arctic Cirele on the north to below the 
Equator on the south. Our ships sail the 
seven seas, and upon our flag the sun never 
sets. The Constitution has worked well. 
Had we not better let it alone? 


INALLY, this disturbed epoch is not 

the time in which to make new experi- 
ments in government, and especially is it 
not the time to change the Constitution. 
A glance at Europe as it is today and its 
efforts along the. line of governmental 
remaking should cause us to pause. Re- 
member, ‘“They also serve who only stand 
and wait.’’ We need the punch of modera- 
tion. There is at present more danger of 
our exceeding the speed limit than there 
is of going too slow. 


There has never been a time in the 
history of the world when it was so neces- 
sary to cultivate the spirit of self-restraint 
as itis today. All classes need to cultivate 
it, and in all avenues of life. 


Restraint is one of the highest and most 
indispensable of virtues. It needs specially 
to be exercised where men act in the mass. 
There is nothing so terrible and inhuman 
as the unrestrained action of the mob. 
When masses of men get excited about 
anything there is no telling to what lengths. 
they will go. Hence, the outstanding 
virtue needed by the race today is that of 
self-restraint. Let men also in places of 
power see to it that no just causes be given 
tending to inspire mob action. Let us 
hear the Divine Voice saying: ‘‘Be still, 
and know that I am God.” 


Not only have we not outgrown the 
Constitution, but in spite of all the good 
it has accomplished, both for ourselves 
and the world, the greatest ends for which 
it was framed have not yet been fully 
realized. The final goal lies generations 
ahead of us. Through the lights and 
shadows of farflung centuries the coming 
generations will slowly press toward it. 
It is for the highest welfare of the whole 
human race that that end be attained. 
This can not be made possible through 
multitudinous shifts and changes, but only 
by patiently adhering to the Constitution 
which, under God, can lead us to the 
wished-for goal. If we are wise we will 
heed the danger signals of history, and 
pass on unimpaired to future generations, 
this sacred heritage bequeathed to us by 
our forefathers. 














“Railroad Rates” 


(Continued from page 76.) 


nom the foregoing it must appear to 
the careful student of our railway 
problems that early reductions in freight 
and passenger rates cannot be brought 
about either by reductions in wages or in 
the cost of materials and supplies, nor by 
the process of confiscating the alleged 
seven billion dollars of excess values in 
railway properties. 


The question therefore arises, what 
ean be done to reduce the freight 
and passenger bill of the country and at the 
same time permit the carriers to earn upon 
a basis that will enable them to pay fair 
wages, improve, enlarge and develop their 
properties, and afford a fair return to that 
class of investors that has been willing to 
devote savings to the service of the people 
by investments in the securities of common 
carriers? 


The answer, in my judgment, is obvious. 
The solution is to be found in a saner and 
more liberal policy of publie regulation. 
It will not do to protest against all regula- 
tion of railroads by the public, because 
regulation is here to stay. It is no doubt 
true, however, that the great majority 
of the American people believe in justice 
and fair play and that when once acquaint- 
ed with the true facts concerning the rail- 
roads they will demand that their public 
officials treat the railroads in the light of 
what they are—the greatest and most 
essential industry in the country outside 
of agriculture, and cease treating them as 
publie enemies. If this change in attitude 
can be brought about and government 
regulation be placed upon the basis of 
aiding and encouraging railway invest- 
ments and thereby railway enlargement 
and development; in other words, if the 
government will through its policy of 
public regulation treat the railroads as an 
industry to be fostered and encouraged, 
just as we treat agriculture through the 
Department of Agriculture, and commerce 
through the Department of Commerce, 
the results which may be accomplished 
are startling. The real difficulty of the 
railroads today is not over-valuation or 
over-capitalization. It is under-capitaliza- 
tion. What the railroads need is a system 
of public encouragement and regulation 
resulting in sane regulation that will 
invite and reward capital in investing in 
railway securities. By adopting such a 
policy enormous economies may be ef- 
fected. 


Substantially all the great railway sys- 
tems of the country could materially 
reduce the cost of operation by cutting 
down grades, taking out curvatures, 
strengthening and in many instances 
rebuilding bridges, at an enormous cost, 
to carry heavier loads, enlarging terminals, 
roundhouses, machine shops, in many 
instances by double tracking and in others 
by the construction of numerous and 
convenient passing tracks, ete. If capital 
is made available for these purposes, the 
savings that could and would be produced 
would inure to the public by way of re- 
ductions in rates, to employes by way of 
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a continuance of fair wages, working rules 
and conditions, and to the investors in 
railway securities by a fair return upon 
their capital. 


O DOUBT the reader will ask why all 

this has not been done in the past. 
Prior to the passage of the Transportation 
Act, the whole trend of legislation and 
regulation has been that of restricting 
and interfering with railway management. 
Every state in the union has passed num- 
erous laws regulating minute details of 
operation, in addition to laws enacted by 
the Federal Government. The states of 
the union have vied with one another to 
secure the lowest possible rates for their 
own local industries and this with no co- 
ordinated understanding between the states 
as to the financial necessity of the carriers. 
Most of the states have found the railroads 
the easiest prey in the matter of taxation. 
In many of our western states, most 
thorough studies have developed the fact 
that whereas other property is assessed 
from forty to sixty per cent of its going 
market value, railroad properties are 
almost universally assessed at from sev- 
enty to ninety per cent and in some in- 
stances one hundred per cent of any value 
that might be fixed upon any reasonable 
basis. Railroads have been heavily taxed, 
for special improvements, such as paving, 
drainage ditches, country highways, ete. 
This, of course, on the theory of a special 
benefit, when in truth and in fact much 
of the money thus raised through the 
process of taxation has been used to build 
highways for competitive systems of trans- 
portation. 

The railroads have been and are easy 
prey for claimants and they are harassed 
and burdened with enormous expenses 
in an effort to defend in foreign jurisdic- 
tions against unjust claims. To illustrate 
what I mean, let me refer to the State 
of Minnesota. That state is notorious for 
the number of people engaged in the busi- 
ness of importing lawsuits on causes of 
action that arise in other states. The 
railroads of the United States have been 
and are being mulcted to the extent of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars per an- 
num on causes of action which arose 
outside of the State of Minnesota. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
recently handed down a decision which 
offers some slight relief from this condition. 


The amount of expenditures required 
of the railroads by state laws and orders 
of state railroad commissions for non- 
productive improvements, such as unneces- 
sary union depots, track elevations, useless 
passenger train service, ete., runs into 
staggering figures. 

The need of the hour is for the people 
to demand of their regulating authorities 
that they treat the common ¢arrier systems 
as an industry to be fostered and encour- 
aged; that they cease ordering capital ex- 
penditures, except in those cases where 
good can be accomplished by way of im- 
provement in the service and reduction in 
operating costs, and that they so arrange 
and maintain freight and passenger rates 
that capital will be encouraged to invest 
in railway securities, thus enabling essen- 
tial improvements that will make possible 
material economies in railway maintenance 
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and operation. There can be no doubt 
that if such a policy is adopted and main- 
tained over a period of years the railroads 
of America will not only continue to give 
the very best service of any railroads in 
the world, but will also be enabled to afford 
to the shippers and the traveling public 
material reductions in freight and passenger 
rates. 





“We Build” 

Theme of sermon given before the Kiwanis 
CiuB of Charleston, S. C., by 
Rev. Dr. WIMBERLY 

LARGE number of Krwantans, 
A accompanied by members of their 
families, were guests of the Bethel 
Methodist Church, where K1wanran C.F. 
Wimberly, the pastor, spoke on the 
subject, “We Build.’’ Dr. Wimberly 
especially stressed the need of the con- 
tinued building of society with God 
recognized as the ideal and leader. He 
said further, that the American govern- 
ment was now going through an acid 
test, and its only hope was in the right 
kind of men for good material. 
“The text is our motto—‘We Build.’ 
That is a very broad term, but not any 
broader than our spirit. It may mean 


roads, bridges, houses, hotels, colleges 
orphan houses—it does mean building 
of men. When we succeed in helping 


to build men, we will care for every other 
human interest.’’ Dr. Wimberly then 
proceeded to discuss the five necessary 
concomitants of building, in which he 
said in part: 

“First, is the designer—the architect. 
The second necessary concomitant is 
plans and specifications. This must be 
done before the money is collected. The 
third one of building is material, both 
raw and finished, and in the right pro- 
portions. Now, Kiwanis is_ building 
civilization—society— institutions. Hear 
me—the mortar with which civilization 
is builded is faith and a recognition of 
God—we can not leave out God. ‘The 
fourth concomitant is builders—both 
skilled and unskilled. One is just as 
important as the other. The fifth con- 
comitant—and last—is the finished prod- 
uct—ready for use. Whether a hotel, 
bridge, road or manhood, the use it may 
be is the test of its worth.” 

Proceeding to give two corollaries 
which follow from these five concomitants, 
Dr. Wimberly said: 

“1. We are all builders—skilled and 
unskilled; building with tempered and 
untempered mortar. No one can escape 
this proposition, ‘How are we building?’ 

“2. This is the hour that all building 
is being put to an acid test. Every 
institution is now in the crucible—being 
shot at and shot to pieces. Even the 
home—our national bulwark—is in a 
fearful state of disintegration.” 

Then with his final text, ‘Except 
the Lord build the house they labor 
in vain who built it,” Dr. Wimberly 
concluded the fine sermon, leaving many 
serious ideas to be thought about in the 
minds of those who had attended. 
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Club Mascot 


YOUR OWN KIWANIAN PUP 

The Funniest-Dog-ee-est Little Pup you ever Ki- 
wanted to , ro 

His name is “‘PEP’’—and his friendly disposition makes 
him the brightest, cheerfulest, little Desk-mate a 
Kiwanian ever had— 

Half again the size of the picture—he comes in unbreak- 
able metal—all party’d up in hand colored Kiwanis 
blue and white enamel—sporting a doggy la 
sized blue, gold, and white standard Kiwanis button 
attached to hi 
nature—and tickled pink to sit on your desk papers 
and WEIGHT till you take ff . 

Every Kiwanian whose sense of humor allows him 
a happy percentage of laugh-kicks out of life’s great 
battle, is going to cheer for the big day he saw this 
“tad” and ordered ‘‘PEP”’ to brighten up his desk or 


home— 
sO. nm this minute—now—before you forget it— 
CLIP THIS 


ADDRESS—PIN A ONE DOLLAR ($1.00) BILL 
TO THE CORNER—shoot it to us real PRONTO 
—andPEP will come to you on the mad a 
post prepaid anywhere in the U. . or 
Cuba. Elsewhere, $1.50. 
THE PUP TOYS CO.. Dist. Deo’t 


own 


his collar. He is chuck full of good 


him off— 


AD—SIGN YOUR NAME AND 
8. A., C 


327 Market St., Chicago 


























“District Activities” 


Continued from page 86.) 


Portland, Oregon and Vancouver, Wash- 
ington units have prepared the field in 
their vicinities and the September Kiwanis 
MaGazineE will contain the story of further 
Kiwanis triumphs through the work of 
Field Representative Chas. H. Lincoln. 


Inter-club events have led the Kiwanis 
activities of the month. Astoria and 
Tillamook, Oregon, Kiwanians held an 
inspiring picnic at Seaside on July 12. 
Tacoma and Auburn, Wash., held a joint 
entertainment and auto tour for 150 
wounded war veterans. Everett Kriwan- 
IANS journeyed to Bellingham, Wash., 
and put on a snappy meeting. 


On June 11 there occurred the first 
international picnic of the district. Bel- 
lingham, Wash., entertaining five British 
Columbia Kiwanis CLuss and two Wash- 
ington units. The pienic, held at Fair- 
haven Park, was the most successful ever 
held in the northwest. Oregon City, 
Vancouver and Portland Krwanians with 
their families spent a day together at 
Gladstone on June 24 and an athletic 
tournament was the chief event. Seattle 
and Puyallup clubs met together during 
the month and the meeting was followed 
by a baseball game, the Puyallup Gardeners 
winning from the Seattle Hill-climbers. 
Yakima, Wash., Kiwanis created con- 
siderable favorable comment by a tour 
of lower valley towns. Six towns were 
visited and live talks given on agricultural 
topics. Chehalis and Centralia, Wash., 
have just finished an attendance contest 
and are now planning an inter-club picnic. 
Before the advent of Kiwanis these two 
cities were at sword points; now they 
use Toke-points at Kiwanis inter-city 
luncheons. 


The Yakima, Wash., Kiwanis Cius 
has issued a year book that will create 


much interest. It contains splendid articles 
of a Kiwanis educational nature and 
describes in detail the famous Yakima 
plan of Kiwanis committee work. The 
loyal Kiwan1tans who edited this book 
will have the thanks of every Kiwanis 
worker who is lucky enough to receive 
a copy. 


On Thursday evening, July 12, the 
International Charter was presented to 
the Klamath Falls, Oregon, Kiwanis 
Cuius by Judge C. C. Lantry of Spokane, 
district lieutenant governor. The Eu- 
gene Kiwanis Cus presented an American 
flag. Governor S. W. Lawrence, Song 
Leader Cyril Mee, Field Representative 
C. H. Lincoln and Walter Hoener of the 
Portland club drove the entire length 
of Oregon to be present at the banquet. 
The Camas, Wash., and Oregon City, 
Ore., clubs will be chartered shortly. 


Plans are rapidly developing for the 
district convention to be held at Astoria, 
Oregon, on August 27-28. Each week, 
Chairman Buchanan of Astoria is issuing 
a convention bulletin and each of the 
five editions has covered a different enter- 
tainment feature. This gathering of the 
clubs of British Columbia, Washington 
and Oregon will make Kiwanis history 
for never before have so many unique 
features been arranged for a_ district 
affair. 





The Kiwanis Club of Vineland was char- 
tered on July 29th and the Millville club 
on June 29th, Lieutenant Governor Wm. 
S. Emley presenting the charter in each 


instance. Both nights were well attended 
by many out of town Kiwanians, parti- 
cularly from South Jersey, where both 
these clubs are located. 


Preparations are now under way for 
the District Convention to be held at 
Newark in October. It is hoped that 
we shall have at least two thousand present, 
consisting of Kiwanrans, their friends 
and families. Strenuous efforts are being 
made to make this convention one of the 
best New Jersey has ever held. Newark 
and its environs offer great opportunities 
from an entertainment standpoint. Its 
suburban section is one of the finest in 
the east, and its proximity to New York, 
being but twenty minutes distant by the 
high speed Manhattan and Hudson tubes, 
makes the metropolis of America near 
enough to be called one of our suburbs. 


Your secretary has noticed in his travels 
around the state the ever-growing number 
of Kiwanis ‘“Welcome”’ signs being dis- 
played. Those at Asbury Park are es- 
pecially beautiful and make glad the heart 
of thousands, of Krwanrans coming to 
this resort from every part of the country. 
It is the opinion of the writer that every 
club in New Jersey ought to install these 
“‘Welcome”’ signs on the main highways 
of the town. It should, however, be a 
Kiwanis project alone, that is, no other 
advertising should be displayed outside 
of the time and place of meeting. 





On June 6, the Kiwanis Cuius, of Win- 
terset, Ia., sponsored by the Des Moines 
club, held its charter party. The original 
plan for the meeting provided for the visit 
of the entire Des Moines club with their 
families at a basket dinner to be held 
at the country club, but heavy rains 
and bad roads interferred with the execu- 
tion of the plan and the charter party 
became a ladies’ night occasion instead. 
Located as it is, in the center of a wealthy 
farming community, this club is going 
to fill a great need with the surrounding 
country and town. The members have 
shown themselves eager to get into the 
harness to do anything and everything 
that will help build up the social business 
and civie life of the community. 


On Tuesday, June 26, seventy-five 
truly live and red-blooded Kiwanians 
from North Platte, Lexington, Kearney, 
and Grand Island, joined with the new 
Kiwanis Cuius of Gothenburg in a splendid 
charter presentation program and banquet. 
Speeches were made by Raymond Cross- 
man, governor of the Iowa-Nebraska 
District and Rolland M. Shreves, district 
trustee of the Kearney Kiwanis Cuius. 
Also several short three minute speeches 
were made by representatives from North 
Platte, Lexington and Grand Island. 


The thought that found expression in 
the various speeches pointed to a new 
day for Kiwanis and recommended a 
closer inter-relationship between the clubs. 
It was suggested that a careful survey 
of a town in which the club exists be made 
and then draw up a program in line with 
the needs of that town. The survey 
having been made, it should be deter- 


(Continued on page 112.) 
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Sumter’s Double Header 


By J. B. 








Duffie 








Four of the thirty exhibits from the 1Ki-Own-A-Home Exposition of the 


Sumter, S. C., 


’ IWANIS is very largely on the map 

ir Sumter. Two late events have put 

it there in large type—the building of the 

Silver Street Sunday School room and the 
Ki-Own-A-Home Exposition. 

Silver Street does not abound in silver, 
or in any other coin of the realm for that 
matter; it is just a street in the heart of 
the lumber mills district. For some 
months a Mission Sunday school had been 
held in a store room down on Silver Street 
by some volunteer workers. To some one 
came the happy idea of talking over with 
the Kiwanis Cus the need of a real Sun- 
day school room. The implied challenge 
of the idea was promptly accepted by the 
club with a return challenge that the club 
would transform any materials gathered 
into the desired room. The lumber dealers 
of the district were ready to do their part 
and gladly donated material, while other 
dealers in various commodities needed 
were equally generous. 

One day late in March the Krwantans 
turned carpenters—and it was surprising 
to find what good carpenters there were 
ia that bunch. This was not one of those 
propositions where all the lumber had been 
cut and prepared beforehand and all one 
had to dowas to setit up. The material was 
there all right—but on cars. It had to be 
unloaded, ‘“‘toted’’ to the benches, meas- 
ured, sawed and put together. When the 
quitting whistle finally blew, the room, 
40x30x12, was up, about two-thirds weath- 
erboarded and the rafters placed for the 
metal roof. But Kiwanis doesn’t start 
and not finish. It promised to see the 
thing through and put a contractor in 
charge with instructions to finish it and 
to send the bill for the balance of the labor 
to the treasurer of the club. The letter 
of appreciation from the Silver Street 
sponsors, and an invitation to the Kiwanis 
Cuivus to be present at the formal opening 
of the room, together with the receipted 
bill for the contractor’s work, are now in 
the club files as evidence of this bit of 
KIwaANIs co-operation. 


‘TE big stunt, however, was the Ki- 
Own-A-Home Exposition of April 
fourth and fifth. Sumter K1wantans de- 
cided sometime ago that its major work 


Kiwanis Club 


would be the raising of $5,000 to be used 
as an endowment fund for the City Visit- 
ing Nurse Department of the Civic 
League, the income to be used more es- 
pecially for the purchase of milk for the 
undernourished child. At the time the 
objective was agreed upon, it was de- 
termined that no drive would be put on, 
no collection taken, but the club would 
earn the funds. The first event in this 
earn-it-ourselves program was a musical 
lyceum concert which ended with the 
committee writing its note for $50 and 
taking it to its banker member to be 
discounted for the settlement of the deficit. 


For awhile after this the club lay dor- 
mant as it indulged in a bit of thinking. 
Then a bright member evolved the Exposi- 
tion. At first he described it as an Own 
Your Own Home Exposition and a Better 
Home Exhibit. That name, however, 


was fine as a space filler, but otherwise 


unhandy, so the committee advertised a 
$5 prize for a name. From the offerings 
Ki-Own-A-Home Exposition was selected 
and the club was off for the finish. 


The floor plan of a large tobacco ware- 
house, loaned for the occasion by its 
owner, was laid off in booths, 15x15, sepa- 
rated by lattice work, and with a good 
size stage at one end of the hall. The 
right hand side of the hall was devoted to 
to the Own Your Home idea, with 
booths for real estate, finances, heavy 
lumber, bricks, paint, insurance, mantles, 
grates, tiles, gas fixtures, plumbing, build- 
ers hardware, etc. The booths on the 
opposite side of the hall—the Better 
Homes Exhibit, showed furnished rooms, 
floor coverings, draperies, electric appli- 
ances, crockery and cut glass, boudoir 
articles, table silver, flowers, groceries and 
meats. The Booth Committee had no 
trouble in disposing of its space; all it 
had to do was to offer. Dealers fell in 
with the proposition with surprising alacrity 
and much more space could have been sold. 
Booth space was donated to the Domestic 
Art Department of the city schools, the 
Civie League and the local tubercular camp. 
A local creamery and a bottling company 
that bought space were allowed to sell cold 


(Continued on page 108.) 
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The Bancroft..Worcester, Massachusetts 
Charles S. Averill, Mgr. 


The Ten Eyck _............ Albany, New York 
Harry R. Price, Mgr. 


Hotel Utica. Utica, New York 
Walter}Chandler, Jr. Mgr. 
The Onondaga —.....Syracuse, New York 
Proctor C. Welch, Jos. Grogan, Mgrs. 
The Seneca.____....... Rochester, New York 
B. F.' Welty, Mgr. 
Hotel Rochester._...Rochester, New York 
Lewis N. Wiggins, Mgr. 
The Robert Treat ._.Newark, New Jersey 
Charles A. Carrigan, Mgr. 
The Stacy-Trent._... Trenton, New Jersey 
Charles F. Wicks 
The Penn-Harris Harrisburg, 
H. S. McDonnell, Mgr. 
The Lawrence............ Erie, Pennsylvania 
W. A. Cochran, Mgr. 
The Portage....................-.------ _Akron, Ohio 
Harry Halfacre, Mgr. 
The Durant Flint, Michigan 
Geo. L. Crocker, Mgr. 
The Mount Royal....Montreal, Canada 
Vernon G. Cardy, Mgr. 
King Edward Hotel....Toronto, Canada 
L. S. Muldoon, Mgr. 
Royal Connaught........ Hamilton, Canada 
A. E. Carter, Mgr. 
Prince Edward Hotel..Windsor, Canada 
J.T. B. Foote, Mgr. 





Penn. 





The Clifton... Niagara Falls, Canada 
Building 

The Roosevelt_....New York City, N. Y. 
Building 

The Olympic........ Seattle, Washington 
Building 

The Alexander Hamilton Paterson, N. J. 
Bailding 


The Niagara....Niagara Falls, New York 


United Hotels Company 
OF AMERICA 


Frank A. Dudley, President 
Prederich W. Rochwell, V-P|J. Leslie Kincaid, _V-P 
Horace L Wiggins___.V-P| D. M. Johuson...Secretary 
Geo. H. 0’ Neil, pee ae — Hotels 


25 West Posy = ew York, mY. 











LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


HOTEL MARION 


500 Rooms. Absolutely Fireproof. 


$1.50 per day and up. 
The Kiwanis Club Headquarters. 


O. W. EVERETT, Manager. 








HOUSTON, TEXAS 


RICE HOTEL 


Main and Texas Streets 
Surepean, $3.60 and up. = @ peume with Bath 
Single and Ba 


B. B. MORTON, ao. 


STUN TS & 


** every stunt, plan Sy speech 
thn * Highly endorsed by leading ba 
feetions. The standard book. Sent be for 


Nat’l Stunt Exchange, 20 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 














for ee parties 


es, rea) 
wa ing § 
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This Handsome 


KIWANIS 


Radiator Emblem 
only 


$1 50 


Just hook one of these attractive em- 
blems on the radiator of your car and 
tell the world you belong to the livest 
of live organizations. 





The Greenduck line includes 


. You can attach it in two minutes—fits any car— 


and it won't jar loose. 
badges, emblems, and novel- 


ties of all kinds which we can Three inches in diameter, nearly half again as large 
make up with your own as the illustration, solid metal, in regulation Kiwanis 
special insignia as a part of blue, white and silver, with genuine jewelers fired 
the design enamel finish—brilliant and lasting. 
Complete with rods and 1] 50 
oO e 1 ( e 
Our catalogue illustrates and thumbnuts, es $ 








describes hundreds of ite ms ' . , 
vores cee Special quantity prices upon application 


which we can supply either 
singly or in quantities at di- 

rect factory prices GREENDUCK 

We shall be glad to mail it Metal Stamping Company 


upon request. Van Buren and Hoyne Ave., Chicago 





GREENDUCK METAL STAMPING CO. 
Van Buren and Hoyne Ave., Chicago 


Gentlemen: I am enclosing my check for $................ Please send me............. Kiwanis radiator emblems. 


Name sicsnenlbihisaiciaalonehiaaad aan 





Street 


Kiwanians! 


Here’s An Opportunity 
For Real Civic Service 


Many clubs have already helped to organize and equip a 
Boy Scout or American Legion Band or Drum Corps. Their 
efforts have been amply repaid by a justified pride in the 
organizations which play a big part in developing a real 
community spirit. 

Our half-century experience, not only in building the 
highest grade instruments, but in organizing and equipping 
bands and orchestras, is at the disposal of all‘ Kiwanis clubs, 
without obligation. 

Let us§tell_you how reasonably a band or drum corpscan be equipped 
with Conn instruments. They are acknowledged by the world’s great 
artists asthighest in quality and easiest to blow—yet_they cost no more. 


Write{Now for Information 


om G. CONN, Ltd. 
The Conn Saxophone, 504 Conn Bldg. ~- Elkhart, Indiana 


acknowledged finest in 
the world. Send for 
Free Trial. Easy payments if desired. 

















Wanted: A World Not thinking about the man’s manner of 


thoughts, his faults or his virtues, I would 

Leader place the name of Theodore Roosevelt in 

Contiuued from page 71.) this class. He had the power of analyzing 

Sunday. He must have the wide sweep the substance of a thing and then getting the 
of Bacon’s mind and he must have the attention of the crowd and making them 
ability to draw men like Sunday. I _ believe that he knew all about the subject, 
believe the race can produce such a man, when in all probability he never heard of it 
and I think that we have already done so. twenty-four hours earlier. In the classic 


words of Milton, “He weuld get away 
with it.” It is this kind of a man who can 
cover the whole range of human knowledge 
that will have to come forward if civiliza- 
tion is to be saved. 

I do not believe that such a man could 
come now as a free lance, as did John, the 
Baptist, Martin Luther and others. He 
must be a man in high position so that he 
could get the ear of the whole civilized 
world, and he must get it quickly—cer- 
tainly within the next ten years. This man 
may be a British premier, a French states- 
man, or better still, an American President. 
Think what a man in such a position could 
do if he turned his attention in the right 
channels. 

There is small chance of this man being a 
President of the United States. In the 
line of our politics we do not elect a man 
of that type. Asarule. the President of the 
United States is the greatest common 
divisor of amalgamated political enmities, 
but now and then even into the White 
House, the greatest slip in, either by 
assassination or by asplit ina political party. 

Whoever this man may be who will 
lead civilization on to a great renaissance, 
he must have coupled with this knowledge 
of human affairs, idealism, and that 
idealism must be compacted with religion. 

(Editor’s Note: Transcript of an address 
delivered before The Kiwanis Club of Winston- 
Salem, N. C.) 
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drinks, milk and ice cream; otherwise there 
was nothing offered for sale, and there were 
no raffles, auctions, nor other ‘‘money ex- 
torting’’ devices. 
heres preparation of the booths and the 

stage was all done by Kiwanians who 
gathered night after night to do the work 
and all who joined in the labor declare 
that they enjoyed it immensely. ‘The ex- 
hibitors fell into the spirit of the occasion 
and gave to their displays much thought 
and effort to make them attractive as 
possible. The result was a most creditable 
display. The committee in charge con- 
sidered that the exhibits were more than 
worth the modest admittance charge of 
fifty cents, but wishing to err on the right 
side, it prepared entertainment features 
to be thrown in for good measure. The 
afternoon was given over to the children 
whose program consisted of a maypole 
dance, folk dances, and songs. On the 
second afternoon the kiddies featured a 
milk drill in which one hundred and fifty- 
two children from the first grades of the 
city schools took part, marching and sing- 
ing as they marched,“‘Thank you, thank 
you, kind Krwantans for giving us milk 
to drink.” The evening entertainments 
were rendered by various talented local 
artists. The high spots, however, were 
the various KrwaniaN numbers and 
KIwanlANn sallies and jibes at each other. 

The Exposition was a success. No doubt 
about it. The visitors have all commended 
it—not “luke warmedly,” but warmly; the 
exhibitors have expressed satisfaction with 
what they got out of it and would be glad 
to exhibit at a similar affair again, while 
the KrwanIAns are well enough pleased 
to declare that their experiment warrants 
making the Ki-Own-A-Home Exposition 
an annual affair. 














NOTES TO 
NEWCOMERS 
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Kiwanian Selling Him- 
self to Kiwanis 
Kiwanian George P. Galvin, Dallas, Texas 


In my opinion there is no question of 
doubt that each and every member should 
have an opportunity to inform the members 
who he is, and his particular class of 
business. This would enable each and 
every member to become better acquainted 
with the other member and during these 
talks many valuable ideas and suggestions 
would be presented. 

Personally, I am in the iron and steel 
business, and it is questionable to me just 
how much knowledge and information 
you have on this particular class of busi- 
ness, consequently, it may interest you to 
know that the iron and steel business has 
a capacity of 52,000,000 tons ingots per 
year. An ingot is practically the second 
stage of progress of iron and steel after it 
has been delivered to a blast furnace in 
the shape of iron ore. 

Roughly estimated the value of the 
52,000,000 tons ingots is $4,000,000,000 or 
more. Bear in mind that this is practically 
in the raw state, and does not represent 
finished sheets or products. 

To give you an idea as to the freight 
equipment necessary to handle this volume 
of business, figuring 36,000 pounds to the 
box ear, and figuring a car thirty-six feet 
long, it would require 20,000 miles of cars 
to handle the 52,000,000 tons of ingots, 
and if you then realize it necessitates five 
tons of various accessories to manufac- 
ture one ingot ton of steel or iron, the 
20,000 miles of box cars would have to be 
multiplied by five, giving you 100,000 miles 
of box ears. 

Frequently you read in the paper con- 
cerning the possibility of agricultural 
production, and most writers in the news- 
papers assert that the agricultural business 
is a barometer to business. We, however, 
claim that the iron and steel industry is a 
thermometer to business, because there is a 
vast difference between a barometer and a 
thermometer, as a barometer predicts and 
a thermometer registers the truth or reality; 
therefore, when the iron and steel industry 
thermometer registers prosperity you may 
depend that it is registering the fact, and 
that prosperity is existing in practically all 
parts of the United States. 

Kiwanis has for its motto, ‘‘We Build,”’ 
but there is a question in my mind just 
what we are building and it seems to me 
that we are somewhat situated as the fellow 
would be who would be in the building 
material business, having in stock lumber, 
shingles, siding, lath, ete., for the purpose 
of building, but if he never sold any of the 
material he would be of little consequence 
in the building business. Don’t we occupy 
a similar position inasmuch as we have in 
this organization men of unquestionable 
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character and intelligence, who could 
and are no doubt willing to take part in 
any building program that Kiwanis 
could set forward? 

It does not make a particle of difference 
if we are building buildings, building 
cities, building the state, building charac- 
ter, or building civic pride, we have in this 
club the necessary classifications and intel- 
ligence to put forth successfully this build- 
ing program, providing the oppor- 
tunity was presented to enable each and 
every member to use his classification and 
intelligence on that which we want built. 

I fully appreciate that all of us are dead 
anxious to co-operate and co-ordinate in the 
‘‘We Build” program, and I think that we 
occupy the position of the fellow who pur- 
chased a second-hand stove. It was de- 
livered by the second-hand dealer on his 
back porch at a time when he was absent. 
When he returned he saw the stove on the 
porch and started to bring it into the 
kitchen, and in his efforts the stove be- 
came jammed between the casings of the 
door. Unable to proceed and seeing his 
neighbor in the next yard he asked him to 
give him a lift. The neighbor consented 
and came up on the back porch, while the 
owner of the stove stayed on the inside of 
the kitchen. Both tugged for about half 
an hour when the fellow on the inside 
said, ‘‘Let’s give it up, there is no use, 
we cannot get it in.”” The fellow on the 
inside said, “Get it in, h—! I thought 
you were trying to get it out.’’ 

It simply illustrated that both had good 
intentions but they were working in oppo- 
site directions. 

What is most essential to the most of us 
is that we should expand. I do not mean 
physically, but expand mentally, accu- 
mulating valuable experience and wonder- 
ful foresight, because the fellow that does 
not expand is somewhat in the same 
position as the small navy bean and the 
large walnut. If you put navy beans and 
walnuts in a jar, shake them and you will 
invariably find navy beans on the bottom 
and walnuts on top. The navy bean 
may grumble and growl because of his 
lower position and say if he had the 
opportunity and was put on top he would 
stay on top. You can reverse the trans- 
action and put the walnuts on the bottom 
and the navy beans on top, shake the jar 
and you will find the navy beans going to 
the bottom. This simply means that the 
walnuts are following the law of nature, 
occupying the high position because of 
their expansion or size. 

This relatively represents the jar of life. 
The fellow who does not expand will always 
hold the lower positions in life, he will never 
go forward, and if Krwanis wishes to go 
forward each and every member should 
expand, and by expanding do nobler deeds 
and devote more attention to the ideals of 
the Krwanis Cuius, and if each member 
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Is YOURS a 


Rooming House 
Town? 


Hotels are inadequate or 
no longer modern, and this 
chap has to pull the door- 
bells of rooming houses to 
get a place to sleep. 
His stay will be brief; his 
impressions uncomplimen- 
tary. 

It MAY be your town! 
If it is, you lose a booster 
in every visitor. 

Your merchants lose market 
opportunities because fewer 
commercial men come to 


town. 

They also lose the free- 
spending tourist. 

Above all, you lose the 


greatest advertising asset 
a community can have— 
a distinctive hotel. 

Of all the community- 
financed hotels in the U. 
S., 97% were Hockenbury 
financed! 

Tell us your hotel troubles. 
We can help you make a 
booster of this chap. 


The Hockenbury System Inc. 


Penn-Harris Trust Bidg.~ Harrisburg. Penna. 
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| KIWANIS EMBLEMS 
| Solid Gold Exact Size of Illustrations 
No. 2767 $0.75 No. 367 $1.00 No. 357 $1.25 Ne. 347 $1.50 No. 377 $25.00 
wi back Heavy, all 14K Gold 
ah pbat yin ye Two fine diamonds 
baek 
Catalos 
Any Emblem 
is a Levely —— 
Anniversary on 
Gut Reawest 
Sterling Silver Knife. Enameled Emblem, $4.50 
Chas. P. Crane & Co. 
HEYWORTH BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























SCRANTON, PA. 


HOTEL CASEY 


“THE PERFECT HOTEL” 
Seranten Headquarters of the Kiwanie Club 


RATES MODERATE 
CUISINE IN SERVICE UNEXCELLED. 


HOTEL CASEY CO., J. J. SCHAFFER, Mer 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE WASHINGTON 


Pennsylvania Avenue opposite Treasury 
4ingle reems $5 to $7, Double rooms $7 to $10 
Direction ROBERT S. DOWNS 








SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


GUNTER HOTEL 


Kiwanis Headquarters. 
PERCY TYRRELL, Manager 
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The North Shore Hotel 
Chicago Avenue at Davis Street 
EVANSTON, ILL. 

300 Rooms, Phone, Evanston 6400 
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Need 
LUNCHEON BADGES? 


Consult 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO., 
2448 W. 22nd Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. - 
Peet tt 
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will expand individually there is no ques- 
tion of doubt the Kiwanis Civus will 
expand and grow, and will rank higher than 
any other club in the city of Dallas or in 
the United States. 

In the city of St. Louis at this particular 
time, streets in the residential district are 
lighted by the use of artificial gas. I have 


watched the lamp lighter at dusk lighting 
the street lamps, and I have stood there 
and watched his progress from lamp to 
lamp, and could follow his route even in 
the dark, because he was leaving behind 
him lights created by his efforts. 

If each Kiwanrtan would truly follow 
out the ideals of the Kiwanis C.up, 
meditate seriously the true meaning of the 
motto, ‘‘We Build,’’ and become conscious 
of the significance of this wonderful 
motto, meaning everything that is good 
and beautiful and upbuilding, if each 
KIwaNIAN were to do some good deed and 
erect for himself a structure on which is a 
light which would enable others to admire 
his good deeds and follow his route, it 
would not be long that the Kiwanis 
Ciusp would have many lights burning, 
enabling the citizenship of Dallas, the 
State of Texas, and the United States, to 
follow their route of goodness by following 
the lights created by the members. 





Memphis Kiwanians 
at Bat 


The half dozen or more children who 
were playing in the yard of the Juvenile 
Court recently looked with curiosity at 
five strange men who descended from an 
automobile and began inspecting the 
grounds and conferring. 

The Juvenile Court children didn’t 
know that the five men were the com- 
mittee from the Kiwanis CLus sent out 
to see what kind of playground equipment 
zould be installed for children whose only 
plaything at that time was an old ball 
that had seen much tapping. 

The children didn’t know that the whole 
thing started when Mrs. Hazel Webster, 
who teaches them in a little schoolroom 
on the top of a small building in the rear 
of the grounds, said to Henri Benner, a 
KiwaNntan: “Henri, do you know that 
we have twenty-five or thirty children 
out here and they haven't a thing to play 
with except an old ball that’s about worn 
out?” 

“Well!”’. said Henri 
have to see about that!’’ 


Benner, ‘we'll 


The ‘‘we’ was the Kiwanis C.uvus, 
and when Benner went to the meeting 
of the club that day and got up and said 
that he had an answer to the question of 
Dan Wolf's, ‘““Why the Krwanis Ciup?”’ 
and told the Krwanians that it was play- 
ground equipment for the Juvenile Court 
children, every man there approved the 
idea and the club sent a committee out to 
see about a playground. 

“‘They’ve got to have slides and swings 
and see-saws and a baseball and bat and 
horizontal bars right now!”’ said the com- 
mittee. 


Said R. E. Montgomery, Jr., lumberman: 
“We'll furnish the wood for the slides 
and make ’em. And we’ll furnish the up- 
rights for the swings and we'll make the 
seats.” 


“The club, then, will get someone to 
dig the holes for the posts,” said Eugene 
Faquin, chairman of the committee. 

“The club will do nothing of the sort! 
snorted Rev. William E. Clark, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, who was 
on the committee. ‘‘We’ll dig the holes 
ourselves. I can dig ’em!”’ 

“So can I!” volunteered I. A. Calister, 
who has red hair and lives up to its vigor- 
ousness. ‘‘Why I’ve dug more post holes 
than—”’ 

“That’s just a lovely spirit,” said Mrs. 
Webster, overcorhe with so much ardor. 

So the post hole digging was dispensed 
with, and the committee began figuring 
on slides, horizontal bars, a baseball 
diamond and numerous other things. 

‘“‘Why can’t we get the baseball and bat 
this afternoon so that when the club meets 
again we can report that we’ve done some- 
thing, rather than that we’re going to do 
it?”’ inquired Benner. 

“Fine,” chorused the committee. And 
that afternoon an indoor baseball and bat 
was delivered. 

Mrs. Webster couldn’t do enough for the 
guests who were planning so much for 
the children. She had to take them over 
to the home and show them the library, 
established in memory of Evelyn Camille 
Kelley, Judge Camille Kelley’s little 
daughter, and Judge Kelley’s Court and 
the dormitories and the dining rooms where 
the tables were spread with white linen 
and had real napkins and she even showed 
them the Court’s baby, who is two years 
old, and was at that very moment lying in 
bed, sound asleep with his thumb in his 
mouth and his little shoes making ridicu- 
lously small patches under the bed. 

“You must understand,” said Mrs. 
Webster, ‘‘that these children are not 
delinquents. The delinquents are kept 
here for only a few days, or maybe just 
over night. These children are ones 
whom the orphanages are not allowed to 
take because they have either one or both 
parents living, and beeause their parents 
can not support them, they have to be 
sent to the Juvenile Court.” 

“You mean,’’ said Henri Benner, ‘‘that 
these children, just because they’re de- 
pendents, haven’t any place to go but 
the Juvenile Court?” 

“‘Yes,”’ said Mrs. Webster. 

“Well,’”’ declared Benner, turning and 
facing the committeemen, who held the 
same unvoiced thought in their eyes, 
“we've just begun to scratch the surface.”’ 
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The Local Secretary 
Says So— 











Plan Adopted by the 
Alexandria, Virginia, 
Kiwanis Club 
(The use of lunch books at weekly luncheons) 
It Works 


The Alexandria Kiwanis Cuivus, with a 
membership of ninety-five active members, 
had an average attendance of about 
forty-five for the period from October 1, 
1922, to January 15, 1923. Our luncheons 
were being served by the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of the Presbyterian Church, for which 
they received one dollar for every member 
in attend ce. The ladies, however, each 
week made preparations to accommodate 
sixty, and in case of an emergency could 
accommodate seventy-two. Naturally, 
because of this discreditable decrease in 
our weekly attendance, the ladies were 
losing money and served notice that they 
would not continue their services, unless 
we could guarantee a certain sum regard- 
less of attendance. This meant, therefore, 
that the regular attendant—the very 
backbone of the club would have to bear 
the added burden of this expense. There- 
fore, in order to equalize the burden of 
expense among all members, the following 
arrangement was made: 


We agreed to pay the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
sixty dollars for every lunch served the 
club, regardless of the number in attend- 
ance, provided the number did not 
exceed seventy-two, in which event for 
every person in attendance over seventy- 
two, we agreed to pay one dollar each 
extra. In other words, if fifty, sixty or 
seventy members were in attendance, our 
luncheon bill was sixty dollars. If eighty 
members, for instance, were in attendance, 
our luncheon bill would be sixty-eight 
dollars—that is, sixty dollars plus the eight 
additional members in attendance over 
seventy-two. 


In order to meet this expense, we 
issued luncheon books, with coupons, to 
extend over a period of twelve weeks. 
Each book contains nine coupons, for which 
the sum of nine dollars is charged. These 
coupons are neither redeemable, trans- 
ferable, nor good for members’ guests. 
In the resolution authorizing the coupon, 
it was provided that their purchase was 
compulsory just as was the payment of 
dues, and the failure to buy a book would 
result in the member losing membership, 
just as if he had failed to pay his dues. 
Thus, with a book containing nine coupons 
extending over a twelve-week period, you 
can readily see that a member can be 
absent once out of every four times with- 
out excuse or penalty being imposed. 
If he came to twelve lunches within the 
lunch period, his nine coupons would pay 
for nine lunches, and in addition thereto, 
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he would pay a dollar extra for every lunch 
attended over the nine used coupons with- 
in the period. The member is still paying 
only what he was accustomed previously 
to pay—one dollar per lunch. 


If the member was absent more than 
three meetings out of twelve (but a good 
KrwaniAn should average seventy-five 
per cent attendance), he would still pay 
nine dollars even if he attended only 
eight, six or three luncheons. In other 
words, the absent member is made to pay 
for his delinquency where he fails to 
attend on the average of at least three out 
of every four meetings, unless his absence 
was occasioned by a sustained illness ex- 
tending over two weeks or he was away 
on an extended trip, for which a leave 
of absence was granted by the Board. 


This plan has resulted in these ac- 
complished facts: Before putting this"plan 
into operation, we were running between 
50 and 60 per cent in attendance. For the 
first month after adopting the plan, our 
attendance increased to over 70 per cent 
and has gradually increased until our at- 
tendance for the month of May averaged 
88 per cent. We find that not only does 
the plan bring out the members, for it is 
human nature to get something that you 
have already paid for, but that it elimi- 
nates the detail of ticket handling and 
selling at lunch time, thus reducing the 
burden of the secretary to a considerable 
extent. The plan has also resulted in a 
profit to the club of approximately $15.00 
a week, which enables us to pay for an or- 
chestra every week and to spend the sur- 
plus on club notices and stationery. We 
have no complaints from any member of 
the club on the proposition; on the other 
hand it is fully endorsed by all the 
members. 


The following is the resolution adopted 
by our club which initiated the lunch 
book plan: 


“Resolved, That beginning January 25, 
1923, luncheon books shall be issued and 
sold to each member of this club; that the 
said books shall run for a period of twelve 
meetings or luncheons, and shall contain 
nine coupons per book, each coupon to 
be good for one luncheon at any time 
within said period. These books, con- 
taining nine coupons each and extending 
through a period of twelve luncheons 
only, shall sell at the rate of $9.00 per 
book, and shall not be transferable to nor 
exchangeable among other members of 
the club; nor shall the coupons be accepted 
as tickets for guests and are redeemable 
only upon resignation or expulsion of 
member or sustained illness continuing 
over @ period of more than two weeks. 
The price of the luncheon books shall be 
collectable as dues, in advance every 
twelve weeks.”’ 





Mr. Fred N. Withey 


Vice President 
National Surety Company 
mr be available, after Sept. 1, to 

ak before your club members on 
his intensely human subject 


‘“‘Gambling On 


Human Nature’’ 
Club Secretaries and Chairmen of 
Program Committees, please address 
requests to John L. Mee, Vice Pres- 
ident, National Surety Company, 
115 Broadway, New York, and in- 
sure your booking for 1923-1924. 
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FAVORS and NOVELTIES 


Jom 


BANQUETS STAGS: LADIES NIGHTS 


R-tH FAVORS FOR FUN AND FROLICe~? 




















Favors, Novelties, 
ah 4 Decorations, Pape: 
Hats, Napkins, Tea 
ak Prizes, Flags, Ban- 
Pennants, Arm | 
a ad Weights, Fun an 
akers, Transfer De- 
caliomania for windows, Etc. 
guaranteed! Writr 
Kiwanis Cata- 
logue! 


Russell~Hampton (o. 


39 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO ILL. 











ARTS AND CRAFTS SHOP 
Manufacturing Jewelers 58 E. Wash. St., Chicago 


Kiwanis Charms 





No. 10 
if 4 K. $5.50 
K. $4.00 
Gala Pitled 33.00 


Pearl and Diamond Set 
PINS or BUTTONS 


No. 8 No. 
“oe yA 14°F $0.00 


0K. $ $7. 
Gold Filled Pv 50 Gold Fines $8. 50 


rie ANS RIN@S 
White, Green or Roman 





No, 4 
14 K. Pearl Set $8.00 
14 K. Diamond Set with 1 
fine eut Stones 








$05.00 
ba solicit special work such 
10 K. $9.00 e@ub emblems. athletic 
14 K. $12.00 trophies, ete. 


SEND FOR KIWANIS FOLDER 





Visible Card Systems 
Ask any Bank or Business Concern about RAND 
or Write Dept. EBfor Free Booklet: Visible Business Control” 
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BUFFALO 


1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Baths 
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“District Activities” 


(Continued from page 106.) 


mined what is most needed and an activity 
once selected the club should hue to the 
line until the task is finished. 





2 » ap a tees 
On Saturday, June 23, the Executive 
Committee of the Missouri-Kansas Dis- 
trict met at Hutchinson, Kansas, with 
Governor Chase, Lieutenant Governors 
Landis, Laphan and Ripley, P. A. Fair- 
bank, District Treasurer and M. H. 
Zabriskie in attendance. Many district 
problems were discussed, including the 
addition of the state of Arkansas to the 
Missouri-Kansas District and the adoption 
of new section lines in the district. 

The state of Arkansas, with its lone 
Krwanis Cuius at Little Rock, has had 
no district organization and Little Rock 
has therefore requested International Head- 
quarters to put them in the Missouri- 
Kansas District. Such request was con- 
sidered by the Executive Committee, and 
the committee will recommend to the 
next district Board of Directors that 
Arkansas be added to the Missouri-Kansas 
District, without changing the name of 
the district, until such time as there are 
sufficient clubs in the state to warrant 
the organization of another district. 

On June 14, District Governor Chase 
wired all clubs in the district of the need 
of financial assistance for the flood stricken 
territory and the Kiwanis Cuius of Ar- 
kansas City gratefully acknowledged con- 
tributions amounting to over $1,000 from 
the various clubs throughout the district. 
In writing of it, the district secretary 
says: ‘This is a very creditable illustra- 
tion of real cooperation. Conditions were 


Hotels Statler 


The NEW Statler in Buffalo is on Niagara Square. 

hotel is renamed Hotel Buffalo, and Hotel Iroquois is closed. 

Another Hotel Statler is about to be built ar Boston, opening 
date to be announced later. 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 
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ST.LOUIS 
650 Rooms 650 Baths 
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worse than first pictured at Arkansas 
City and need was found for every dollar 
sent them.”’ 

On June 25 the Kiwanis Cuius of 
Harrisonville, Mo., held its charter night. 
District Governor Chase was present and 
in the presence of the Kirwanrans and 
their guests presented the charter from 
The Kiwanis Cuius International. Four 
days later, June 29, the governor repeated 
the ceremony for the Kiwanis Cuivus of 
Salina, Kansas. 

At the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee above referred to a tentative pro- 
gram for the district convention which 
will be held at Springfield, Mo., in October 
was outlined. A well balanced and inter- 
esting program is assured and all plans 
for the convention indicate that it will 
be the best convention the district has 
held. 


Michigan 


eS 


Now that the big doings in Atlanta 
are well over Michigan District like all 
other districts is turning its attention 
to the coming district convention. The 
plans for a good program are well under 
way and prospects for a most interesting 
and profitable meeting are flattering. Here 
as in other districts the stress that is being 
laid on attendance at these meetings is 
based on the fact that district conven- 
tions are rather the convention of the 
individual Krwanrtan where individual 
enthusiasm can be engendered, whereas 
the International Convention is a dele- 
gated body the influence of which must 
be carried to the majority of Krwanrans 
in an indirect manner. 

In writing of the coming convention 
the district secretary says in the Michigan 
district bulletin: “It is entirely unneces- 
sary to say that your time will be well 
spent. The items of business which must 
be settled and the programs of policy 






to be outlined for the coming year will 
have first place. The entertainment will 
be such that previous conventions will 
appear insignificant and mingling in with 
everything else will be the opportunity 
to meet KrwaNrans from all parts of our 
district, absorb their ideas, and carry 
back to your clubs the definite basis of 
a better future. The ladies particularly 
will have special attention, and this year 
more than ever we are urged to bring our 
families with the assurance that there 
will never be a dull moment. 


In May the Midland club entertained 
the annual inter-city meeting of the Sagi- 
naw Valley sub-district and invited as 
their guests the clubs of Bay City, Sagi- 
naw, Flint, Owosso and Petoskey. Due 
to the fact that the heaviest snowfall 
in twenty-five years fell on that day, only 
those from Bay City and Saginaw were 
able to be present, but nearly two hundred 
sat down to a very elaborate program 
and the best which has ever been staged 
in that section. A very clever stunt put 
on by the Midland club brought out the 
true values of the objectives of our or- 
ganizations, particularly with reference to 
the under-privileged child. The principal 
speakers were Governor Johnston, Lynal 
Bailey of Bay City, Past Governor Gorman 
of Saginaw, and George W. Kimball from 
the International Headquarters. 

On June 26, the St. Joe Club had an 
inter-city meeting at which representatives 
from South Haven, Buchanan, Hartford, 
and Benton Harbor Clubs were present. 
The affair was strictly stag. After com- 
munity and quartet singing, stunts, etc., 
the meeting was turned over to Lieutenant 
Governor Becker who, in turn, introduced 
Dr. Merton S. Rice of Detroit. Dr. Rice 
held the attention for seventy minutes, 
talking on the subject ‘‘Junk.’? When 
he finished his audience would have been 
glad to accord him the floor for another 
hour. 





This district is now composed of fifty- 
three clubs with a membership of 3,841. 

New Rockford, Casselton, and Bismarck, 
North Dakota, have formed clubs since 
our last report. 

The district convention will be held at 


Watertown, South Dakota, on August 
9 and 10. 

Railroads have granted reduced fare 
and the usual motor caravan is being 
organized for those who are to motor. 

The program will include addresses by 
International President Arras and Inter- 
national Secretary Parker. Jules Brazil. 
song leader and entertainer, also will 
be present. 

As we go to press, the balance of our 
district convention program is_ only 
tentative, but includes special entertain- 
ment and basket picnic. 

A large number of women are planning 
to attend, and a royal good time is assured. 

Aberdeen, South Dakota, received its 
charter on July 2, at the hands of the 


district governor. 

















Step in, Please. 


Two years ago a Kiwanian decided to try a 
little mail order campaign in The Kiwanis 
Magazine. 


He had a little novelty which he believed 
might appeal at 75c. 


The first month brought a nice little return 
—nothing overwhelming. But then, he didn’t 
expect to get rich on it. Suddenly an order 
came in from a Kiwanian, a factory owner, 
asking a price on five thousand. 


Our advertiser saw an open door and stepped 
in. It is still open. 


Beyond the threshold there lies a buying 
field as fertile as any in North America. 


When will you see the opportunity it pre- 
sents to you, who have, for sale, that which 
business and professional men buy? 


You have your hand on the door. Step in. 








For a rate card, write 


The Kiwanis Magazine 
A. L. ANDERSON, Advertising Manager 


164 West Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Combined 
Garbage Burning Water Heater 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 


Residences— Apartments 
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Hotels— Hospitals 





Heats Water and Burns Garbage with 


the Same Fire 


Dependable—Economical—Sanitary 


1897 1923 











MADISON PARK APARTMENT HOTEL (150 Apartments) 
Dubé Combined Garbage Burning Water Heater Installed by Chas. A. Drier 





Frank S. Frrzqinpon, MANAGER ruone Kenwoop 4300 
G. L. MCKINNIE R. R. MCKINNIE 
- OFFICE OF “‘THE Evanston,” “THE 
Madison Park Apartment Hotel BEVERLY,” ‘“‘ THE SHERIDAN”’ APTS. 
Hype Park Boutevarp McKINNIE BROTHERS 
at DorCuesTer Ave. REAL ESTATE :: RENTING :: INSURANCE 


“THE SHERIDAN” 531 MAIN STREET 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Curcaco, May 9, 1923 TELEPHONE 539 
Dube Boiler Worrs, December 24, 1908. 
1244 E. 73rd St. T. J. Dube, 
Chicago. 56 5th Ave., 
Dear Sirs: Chicago, Ill. 
We want you to know how we appreciate the efficiency of Dear Sir: 
j he he : ; > ; r > , ’ . ° 
the Dube Combined Carbage Burning Water Heater you It gives us great pleasure to have an opportunity to say a 
installed here three and a half years ago. good word for the Dube Garbage Burning Water Heater, 
In comparisons made with hotels of similar size we find you know from what we have already told you what an 
that your equipment is supertor in every way. extremely expensive experience we had at the Evanston 
Yours truly, apartments with the crematory which we replaced with a 
The Madison Park Hotel No. 2 Dube Garbage Burning Water Heater, it was a source 


of continual expense for repairs and tt fatled to give the 
service required, 


Z Since June 1903, when we installed the Dube, we have 
had no repair bills. We are glad to recommend it when- 
‘ ever an opportunity presents. 
Yours 
Manage;. McKINNIE BROTHERS. 


DUBE BOILER WCRKS 


(Formerly Grand Crossing Boiler Works) 


1244 EAST 73rd STREET 
Phone Midway 4884 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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